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junior college. Interviews with 36 faculty members from seven colleges in six states 
were tape-recorded. Responses showed general concern for (1) junior college 
philosophy, (2) functions and responsibilities of nurse faculty members, (3) the 
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for nursing teachers. Responsibilities of the teacher are primarily teaching, 
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THE IjEAGUE exchange 



-me Exchange vas instituted as one means for the shying of id^s 

and o^nions. Many otter means are, of course, available, 
conventions, national and regional conferences, and meetings of state 
local leagues for nursing. Further opportunities for the exchange of knwledge 
anrinfoiTOtion are afforded in Mursing Outlook , the official ma^zine of the 
national League for Nursing, and in otter professional periodicals. 

It is recognized, however, that the time available at meetings and 
pages^of professional magazines are limited. MeanttUe, the projects tt ^ich 
OT.W nembeL are engaged and which they should be sharing 

S^a^Hn ^bL and scope. Iteny of them should be reported tt deteil, ^t 
such a reporting would frequently exceed the limits of other media of commun - 
^ SLue has been instituted to provide a means tot making 

aSble^e^ m^ials on nursing that would otherwise not be widely avaU- 

al)lee 

It should be emphasized that the National League for Nweing 
distributor of materials selected for distribution ttoou{^ the 
^ vlS STxpressed in League Exchange 

cial views of the organization. Ih fact, it is entir^y P°®® ® 
opinions may be es^ressed in different articles in this serie . j 

T,~. e’” assumes responsibility for only minor editorial corrections. 

It is hoped that NLN members will find the League Exchange wefji in two 
ways: first, that they will derive benefit from the e:q?erience “ 

reported in this series, and, second, that they will find it a 
diLemlnation of their own ideas and information, ^ere f'®. 
useful reports which are as yet unwritten because of the lack ^ ® 

lication media. NM members are urged to write these re^ts and submit them 
for consideration for publication as a League Exchange item. 

To the extent ttat all NLN members draw from, and contribute *?» J*®*®^ 
of nursing experience and knowledge, we wiU all move forward topther 
oL Sn gSl-better nursing care for the public through the improvement of 
organized nursing services and education for nursing. 
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b^troductiqh 



Purpose of the Study 

The pxarpose of this study is to identify the type of preparation that 
community college chief administrators, nurse administrators, and nurse in- 
structors think should he given to instructors of nursing in the community 
college pre -service programs. 

The opinions of these community college personnel may veil have construc- 
tive implications for agencies preparing teachers of nursing for the community 
college programs. 



Need for the Study 

The urgent need for well -qualified college-level instructors is a primary 
factor in higher education today. Informed leaders predict that the kind of 
contribution that the community college will he able to make to Merican edu- 
cation is largely dependent i:qpon the number and kind of such teachers pre- 
pared. There is considerable agreement among leaders in the educational field 
that the function of teaching is second to no other in importance in the com- 
munity college, and that the distinguishing qualities of the Instructor have 
a significant effect upon the graduate. In view of the trail -blazing nature 
of the community college programs in nwslng it is of utmost importance that 
these Institutions secure for themselves Instructors who are well prepared. 

The preparation should include e^pertness in nursing practice. However, this 
should not be the only criterion for appointment to the nursing faculty. It 
is Important for these Instructors to have a broad, general education background 
as well as teaching preparation. Beyond the mastery of a field of specializa- 
tion, they "must be prepared specifically as teachers for community colleges."^ 
It would seem desirable that these teachers have the vision and id.sdQm requi- 
site for e^qperlmentatlon with new designs and methods. 



Definition of Terms 



Community College or Junior College is the term used in this study to 
identify those American educationetl institutions which offer up to two years 
of post-high-school Instruction. These two additional years are often referred 
to as the thirteenth and fourteenth grades. The commxmity college is author- 
ized by charter to grant the Associate Degree upon the fulfillment of gradua- 
tion requirements. 



1. American Council on Education, Wanted: 30 j 000 Instructors for Cop”»»>^ity 
Colleges . Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1949. 



Chief administrator or chief administrative officer r efers to the person 
vlth the major administrative responsibilities in the college. This person may 
be the president^ decui> or director* 

Nursing administrator refers to the person designated as the member of the 
college nursing faculty -who has been assigned the major administrative respon- 
sibilities* This person may be known as coordinator, chairman, director, or 
s\:ipervlsor* 

Cooperative Research Project is the abbreviation referring to The Coopera- 
tive Research Project in junior and Community College Education for Nursing, 
Department of Nursing Education, Teachers College, Columbia ttoiversity* 



Scope of the Study 

This study is concerned with the community college nursing instructors 
and the scope and nature of their preparation fer teaching* Programs selected 
for data collection in this study were those in the seven colleges participating 
in The Cooperative Research Project* 

Limitations of the Study 

study deals with the problem of nurse teacher education at the com- 
munity college level* Since the nurse instructor is a new worker in the field 
of highsr education, not too much is known about her* The number of programs 
employing this kind of person is also limited* Prom 195^ "to the present time, 
however, the programs have Increased from seven to fifty-four in number* The 
investigator chose the programs of The Cooperative Research Project for this 
study simply because of their length of time in existence* It was felt that 
faculty members in these programs, having had time to assess their individual 
needs, would present a richer field for investigation than faculty members who 
were less eaqperienced and had not had time to appraise the preparation necessary 
for the nturse Instructor* 



Assumptions 

It is assumed that: (1) community colleges are the logical institutions to_ 
provide for nursing education at the semi-professional level; (2) these programs 
will continue to e^^and and, accordingly, agencies preparing teachers will be 
faced with the responsibility of producing an adequate number of community col- 
lege instructors; (3) a^Ll college teachers will have some preparation in commoh; 
(4) however, because ef the demands that are made upon the community college 
instructor of nursing, and because of the different nature of the community col- 
lege program in nursing, some of the preparation of these Instructors needs to 
be different from that of otiier Instructors in n\trsing* 

Method of the Study 

The data were collected through tape-recorded interviews with thirty- 
three faculty mm&bers of seven community colleges in six states in the united 
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States. 2 The participating colleges vere those in which the seven programs of 
The Cooperative Research Project in Junior and Community CoUege Education for 
Nursing were set up. 3 The chief administrator of each participating college 
was asked to give approval to a list of faculty members submitted by the re- 
searcher . 

The persons selected for interview were the chief administrator, the nurs- 
ing administrator, and two instructors from the nursing program. It was in- 
tended that one instructor should have been in the program five or more years; 
it was hoped that the other might be a more recent appointee. If no instruc- 
tor had been in the program five years, the senior member in point of service 
was designated. It was believed that some of the responsibilities of the young 
teacher would be different from those of the teacher with more e:q)erience. 

This, however, was not found to be true, except for one instance in which the 
senior instructor felt committee responsibility of most importance, while the 
more recently appointed instructor felt teaching to be her first responsibility. 

Following approval of the persons to be interviewed, appointments were 
arranged by the nursing program administrator. Each interview was tape recorded 
in its en'tirety. Each interviewee was cognizant of his responses being used 
as a source of data for this study. Bach interviewee received an unedited 
transcription of the tape-recording session, at which time he was invited to 

corrections or changes. In some cases grammatical changes were made by 
the individual to facilitate understanding of a point of view. In no instance 
was the original content altered. Permission was granted by all respondents 
to use their interview material for \ise in this study. 

In developing the items for the interview schedules, an effort was made to 
construct them in such a way as to elicit information about community college 
instructors in general, in addition to that pertaining to the activities of 
nurse Instructors. 

The original interview schedule contained 25 items for the chief adminis- 
trators, 15 items for the n\arse administrators, and 10 for the nurse instruc- 
tors. These 35 questions were then discussed and evaluated by members of the 
Teachers College faculty who have as their major interest educational research 
and statistical method. As a result of these discussions, the interview scMd- 
ules were revised with related items incorporated into related questions. The 
revised schedule contained a total of 26 items: 10 questions for the chief ad- 
ministrators, 10 for the nurse administrators, and 6 for the nurse instructors. 

The revised schedules were tested through a series of trials with a pro- 
fessor at Teachers College, Columbia University, who had previously been 
ployed in a community college as the academic dean, an instructor in the De- 
partment of Nursing who had been employed as an instructor in an associate 
degree program in nursing, and a doctoral candidate who had been an instructor 
in nursing in a nursing education program which was not among those in 
seven schools included in this study but which was similar in content to the 
programs in those institutions. 



2. See Appendix A. 
3* Ibidl« 



AS a result of these conferences, a final interview schedule intended to 
identify the amount and kind of preparation needed to qualify the nurse instruc- 
tor for^the community coUege program was developed. A sample copy of this 
questionnaire will he found in Appendix B* 

the interview schedule was not shared with each person prior to the 
inter^e“sessito; Se responses were spontaneous. In the testing ^ the in- 
4 . It was felt that duplicate question cards would be helpful 

intS^Ie^ef sS^e soto ^soto are better able to concentrate if they 
ire iSe to ito toi qtostion as Sell as hear it. Ihe use of duplicate cards 
to« JSre adopted and found to be more effective than the use of one set 

alone • 

One taped session was inaudible owing to noisy recording conditions;^ 
interview^^subsequently submitted her summary in writing. To eliminate any 
possible identification of persons or institutions, all identifying refer 

have been removed. 

The use of a tape recorder was decided upon after considerable discusslto. 
TSiHs method was felt to be the most feasible for the particular type of tbte 
^ew used in this study, inasmuch as direct recording 

^®i1to?Utotofre1SS^iew"^rocX^" StoouS'^e interviewer did not 

scious the interviewee seemed to be of the recording machine. ® . 

ministrators’ interviews lasted, on the average, “f 

S the sessions with the nurse administrator ^ “SrintSvie^^^ 

of Ue so that the interviewee might hear what had oeen 

said. 

From careful study of the recording transcriptions, it ^ 
data are more accurately reported in their entirety than if the in ® 
had to depend upon her memory or interpretation of the 
^Ltos. The tosearcher is fully aware of the fact ttot in 
she could not e 3 q>ect to disassociate herself conpletoly 

rising in connection with the kinds of questions asked, ^®g^gf®ion 

bans ^consciously looking for particular responses. In the interview ses^on, 
however important facts may be revealed to which the investigator may or W 

S totoitito at toe time of toe actual ^-^®- ’^.XtoUi^ 
gives an accurate account of questions and answers and lessens toe posslbiiiuy 

of error. 
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OPINIONS OF CHIEF AMIITISTRATORS AI^ 
KORSB ADMINISTRATORS IN 

comui'Tiry colleges 



V/ithout the right teachers, statesmanlike documents are simply so 
much print. The crux of the matter is plain. Agencies preparing teachers 
must face immediately the responsibility for producing a reasonable quota 
of strong teachers for junior colleges and technical institutes, or accept 
the responsibility for allowing these young institutions to grow up weak 
and haphazard.^ 

The first step in analyzing the responses involved the preparation of a 
series of work sheets; a separate sheet was used for each of the questions asked 
in the interviews . A tally ms then made of those items most frequently men- 
tioned. This was done to see if any common patterns of response existed within 
the categories. All items were then compared to see if there were any such 
patterns common to all individuals interviewed. This step in the analysis of 
the data was considered important in assessing the similarities and differences 
of the opinions held by various classifications of persons interviewed. 

After critical analysis of all responses it was found that few of the 
questions asked elicited clear-cut patterns. Instead there was considerable 
overlapping. However, this overlapping tended to yield more complete informa- 
tion than had originally been ^ixpected. On the whole, the responses to the 
interviews suggested a pattern of concern in five major areas: commimiity col- 
lege philosophy, functions and responsibilities of nurse faculty members, the 
image of the nurse instructor, problems encountered by nurse faculty members, 
and the kind of preparation needed to help meet the responsibilities and over- 
come the problems. 



The Philosophy of the Community College 

As a point of departure for both the chief administrators and nursing 
administrators the individuals were asked the question, Ttet do you consider 
to be the philosophy of the community college ? Eight out of ten of the chief 
administrators felt that the major function of the community college was to 
serve the community. "Hie transfer and terminal functions were considered some- 
what less important. Representative comments were: 

I consider the community college to be an institution which is em- 
bodied in the concept of a community reference. The community college is 
a college which is in the community and of the community. Now, when I 
make reference to 'of the commianity' I am referring to the fact that the 
scope of its curriculum program, the nature of its activities, the formu- 
lation of policies governing the operation of the college— all those fac- 
tors are community centered. 



1. American Council on Education, Wanted: 30»000 Instructors for Community 
Colleges, Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 19^9 • 



The conmunity college as I see it is a college vhich is very close to 
the people, close to the people of the community in which it is located. 

• • • The community college goes beyond the program it offers j it provides 
many other services as well. This would come under the category of com- 
mmity services. In other words, the community college is quite flexible; 
it attempts to meet the needs of the people in the area it serves; it 
offers a variety of educational programs; it does many things to attempt 
to help the community to solve some of the problems and resolve some of 
its issues. 

The community college as I understand it not only provides academic 
training in a university parallel program for the first two years, but in 
addition it is interested in any and all kinds of community problems and 
offers to serve the community in any way lhat it can. 

The community college, in my opinion, is an institution which, as the 

implies, has a particular responsibility to the community which sup- 
ports and endorses it. It is also an institution which will serve the 
needs of the people in that community as well as its economy; and I would 
also say that it must be both a reflection of and a leader for the commun- 
ity in which it is located. 

The two chief administrators who saw service to the community as a function 
of the community college but did not consider it the major function said. 

I think basically the community colleges are destined to play a very 
important role in hi^er education by taking to the smaller communities 
educational opportunities for many boys and girls who would be unable to 
have hi^er education if it weren't for this institution in their back 
yard. 

Of the seven nurse administrators interviewed all agreed on the purpose 
of the community college. Their comments were: 

I believe the community college has as its purpose service to the 
community. 

The community college is concerned with meeting the needs of all the 
people in the community, who can profit from instruction at the college. 

I think the community college exists to serve the community, to offer 
instruction in areas that its people need. 

Generally, both the chief administrators and the nurse administrators saw 
local concern as the primary feature distinguishing the philosophy of the com- 
munity college from that of other types of colleges . ^ Although colleges o er 
than community colleges are interested in the communities in which hey are 
located, they do not usually identify themselves as closely with the people 
and the needs of the commianity. Vhen asked. In what ways does the philosylffi 
of the community college differ from the philosophy of all other colleges?, 
ei^t" out of ten chief administrators felt that the community college serves 
the particular community needs in which it is located. Typical of Idie remarks 
made by the ei^t chief administrators are: 



There are many other colleges that have a siiallar philosophy^ hut 1 
think the distinguishing difference is that we are supplying conmiunity 
needs. We try to handle any community matter that arises in any way we 
can. I douht that a state college or a private college assumes such a 
broad role in its relationship to the community. 

Most four-year colleges and universities think of their primary 
purpose as being the introduction of young people of post -high-school age 
to the world of knowledge, helping them to understand the cultural her- 
itage and to become scholars. The fxilfillment of the task is in some cases 
entirely unrelated to the special characteristics of the community in which 
the institution is located. 

Two chief administrators felt the distinguishing factor in the philosophy 
of the community college was the admissions policies. They said: 

I think this is a dangerous distinction to make because we have many 
resemblances with other colleges. Any distinction I make mi^t sound like 
an invidious comparison. But let me at least say this: we don't consider 
an l8 -year -old an academic failure by virtue of scores on admissions tests 
or high school records. We may consider such a young person a great aca- 
demic risk but not a failure at age l8. If we differ at all from the four- 
year colleges, perhaps it is in this respect. 

Colleges other tiian the community colleges that are traditional in 
nature have a much more selective admissions policy. These four-year col- 
leges have in comparison with the community college a rather limited cur- 
ricvilum. 

The comments of the nurse administrators were similar to those of the chief 
administrators with five out of seven stating the chief function of the com- 
munity college vas to serve the community in which it is located. The following 
remarks are representative of many: 

I doubt that state universities would attempt to meet the needs of 
all the people of a state or the private colleges attempt to meet all the 
needs of a community in which they find themselves. The state universities 
draw students from a much larger area than does the community college. A 
community college is just that ... it draws most of its population from 
the local area. 

The community college is post-hi^-school education for all who desire 
to seek this opportunity. At this college, for example, for some of the 
courses you need not be a high school graduate. V7e feel it is a second 
opportunity for people, not only the youngsters from hi^ schools, but 
older people who have left school and who want to come back. 

Two of the nursing administrators felt that the admissions policies were 
quite different in the community college. Their remarks were: 

Considering the trend in population and all that we have heard about 
the population es^losion, the community college has a very important func- 
tion to perform. I believe the community college will be taking in large 
numbers of students from hi^ school to prepare them for advanced education 
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as well as a vocation or a semi -profess ion. The past philosophy of having 
terminal programs within the Junior college is only one phase €uad one that 
may be passing; the greater emphasis may very well be on the preparation 
of students for transfer to senior colleges. 

While other colleges may list specific entrance reqxjirements for any- 
one who desires to enroll in that college, such as a definite minimal 
grade -point average, the community college offers courses and programs at 
a variety of levels. Our college offers three distinct types of courses. 
One is the so-called transfer course, which is parallel with a similar 
course in the university. One is designed to help the student prepare 
for a specific type of employment upon graduation. The third is to help 
the student make up deficiencies. While no hi^ school graduate who can 
profit from instruction at the college is denied admission, the student 
may be ineligible for matriculation in specific courses or programs. In 
other words, there are stated prerequisites for admission to some courses 
and to some programs. Nursing is one of those which has a stated list 
of prerequisites for admission. 

When asked. To what extent do you feel all members of your faculty under - 
stand and support the community college philosophy? , the chief administrators 
and nursing administrators were in close agreement7 Six out of ten chief ad- 
ministrators and five out of seven nursing administrators felt that such under- 
standing and support was almost 100 per cent. Some of those interviewed felt 
the acceptance was not absolute in either direction, but rather a matter of 
degree. Typical comments were: 

Well, obviously you hope they all do. In essence you know that they 
do not all understand it or feel it to the degree that the most zealous 
and dedicated do. 

I would say a great majority of our faculty undoubtedly support and 
understand this philosophy. 

I think there are differences of opinion about the philosophy ex- 
pressed by faculty members in ilie college. Those faculty members who 
were with the college from the vex'y beginning, who captured the idea, have 
continued to feel very strongly about this relationship between the col- 
lege and the local community. Newer faculty members, especially those 
coming from academic fields, probably bring with them their own concepts, 
their own philosophies, possibly their own biases about what a college 
should be. This puts some responsibility on the college to introduce 
them to the philosophy of this particular college, to show them what our 
purposes and objectives really are, and to show t h em how we propose to go 
about achieving these objectives. It means that we must devote some time 
to an in-service education program. Those instructors who are in our 
technical programs, I feel, capture the meaning of this philosophy much 
quicker. They see the relationship between the needs of the community 
and the needs of the student. 

I believe all of the nursing department faculty members understand 
and support this philosophy; at least, we have discussed it frequently 
in the nursing department meetings and there seems to be unanimous support. 
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The Functions and Responaitilltifeu of the Nurse; lastruetor 



It is interesting to note that when the individmls were asked, What are 
the functions and respcnsihilities of a teacher of nursing in a cominunity col » 
lege?, the most frequent response i;as ’*the same as any other teacher,'* but, on 
further questioning, the response became more a matter of "the same as except 
for." The comments that follow are representative of both groups of adminis- 
trators : 



Even thou^ we have laboratory sections in many other courses, appar- 
ently the laboratory e^qperience in nursing education is unique. There is 
nothing like it. For one thing you are off campus and more importauit than 
that, you are dealing with human beings rather than with moleciales or 
sharks. So there is a responsibility on the part of the nursing instructor 
here to sure that the student conducts herself extraordinarily well 
in the cooperating hospital, so that we get no hostile reaction from staff 
nurses, cooperating physicians, or from the patients themselves. 

The same as any other teacher except for the fact that demands on the 
teacher in the nursing program are more varied from the standpoint of both 
the clinical work and of her relationships \?ith other people. The outside 
agency relationship is very important. 

I don't think that a teacher of nursing per se is any different from 
a teacher of mathematics or a teacher of public speaking. It ^ust happens 
that her vehicle of instruction is nursing instead of French. 

The functions and responsibilities are like those of other college 
Instructors. The nurse teacher has an added responsibility, however, in 
leaving students at the bedside in the hospital j it is in a sense a greater 
responsibility because ve are involved with patients and patient contact. 

when pressed for a more definitive answer as to what actually are the re- 
sponsibilities and functions of community college teachers the respondents said: 

One of the very important responsibilities would be knowledge of the 
subject that they are teaching. We expect these people to be stimulating 
teachers, to open new areas for the students, to challenge them to do more 
independent study. We eapiect these teachers, too, because of the nature 
of the college and the students, to be aware of the students and their 
backgrounds. With a college such as $ having a rather liberal ad- 

missions policy, we feel that it is the responsibility of the teacher to 
know something about these students, the range of their abilities, arid the 
backgrounds that they bring with them to the college. These are important 
responsibilities, for any teacher in the community college. 

I feel very strongly about teachers being involved with the community 
in terms of their giving some leadership in the areas of their special 
ccmpetence. 

The function of the teacher in the community college is certainly to 
tea':h. 



We look upon our instructors in this institution as lading pri-mfli riiy 

teachers* Although ve don't discourage research and e^qperiioentatlon', ^ 
think these become secondary to the day-to-day teaching task, vhlch we 
hope will be well accomplished. 

First and foremost, instructors have got to be aware of the needs of 
yoiing people. Second, they have got to be exceedingly well qualified to 
teach the subject area for which they are employed. Finally, they've got 
to be able to work cooperatively with the rest of the institution, becaiise 
instruction in today's college isn't Just a matter of teaching a specialty, 
but a case of helping young people become better citizens and better func- 
tioning family members and householders, as well. 

It would appear from these comments that the functions and responsibilities 
of any community college teacher as perceived by the administrators involve a 
variety of competencies. However, it is interesting to note that the most fre- 
quent response stresses the teaching function. Teaching is the major respon- 
sibility of the community college instructor, with student advisement taking 
second priority. Thirty years ago Koos advanced these same claims*^ 

When asked the question, Are these responsibilities being fulfilled?, the 
chief administrators of five colleges indicated that there was room for improve - 
ment, and five responded with "very much so." The nursing administrators were 
in closer agreement than were the chief administrators, with four out of seven 
indicating that responsibilities were being fulfilled satisfactorily. Their 
comments were: 

Very much so. I know of no more enthusiastic or faithful people on 
our faculty than the nursing instructors. I think this is partly because 
they had a battle on their hands all the way through, and I often find 
good qualities develop out of struggle. 

The nursing people do as well as other instructors. 

I don't think they have ever been fulfilled as well as those of us 
who have worked in a community college would wish. I do feel, however, 
that they are being fulfilled better possibly than in some of the senior 
institutions . 

I believe they are. I think we've been very fortunate in the selec- 
tion of our staff. 

I believe that the nursing faculty in our institution is making very 
excellent progress to\«ird fulfillment of their responsibilities. To an- 
swer this question with an unqualified yes would mean that this was an 
absolute answer. We can't say this. 

I would say they are being worked toward. I doubt that anyone would 
have reached complete success in this. 



2. Leonard V. Koos, The Junior College Movement, Boston, Ginn & Co., 1925> 
pp. 20-24. 
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In view of the agreement on the previous question it is interesting to 
note that the question. How are these responsibilit ies being fulfilledlj elic- 
ited thirty— ttiree different responses* A.i.thougi* some were similar, there were 
not really two responses tnat could honestly be considered the same. Typical 

comments were: 



... by teaching their courses, by attending faculty meetings, and by 
guiding and counseling students. 



This is a comprehensive question. I don't know if I can give a cat- 
egorical yes or a categorical no. I would say, however, that in so far 
as it is possible, given my own limitations and those of everyone else 
connected with this program, we are fulfilling these responsibilities to 
a greater extent with every passing week and we do this largely throu^ 
informal conversation. 



these are being fulfilled 'ey a device that has been used to 
review the academic records of all students at the end of a semester, we 



At 



review UUS auauwiliw 4-U 4- 

have had a so-called decentralized guidance program in the sense that all 
faculty members are responsible for some degree of counseling, involving 
at least some contact with students. Most of the counseling, of co^se, 
takes place at the time of registration, but there is a certain continuity 
throu^out the term, especially with students who are encountering 
ble. At the end of each semester, has used a system whereby the 



teachers who are counselors meet together in small sessions to review the 
records of all the students . This means that these faculty members must . 
have a pretty good knowledge of the students who are assigned to them as 
advisees. These review boards are the faculty's means of making recom- 
mendations with respect to such matters as the retention or 
students, as well as recommendations for their counseling. I thi^ with 
this kind of responsibility for counseling and the follow-up, in the sense 
of review of the student record, that probably at this institution you 
will find that the faculty members have a much better knowledge of the 
students than you woiild find in many other institutions. 



The Nurse Administrators Compare the 
Community College Instructor's Respon - 
sibilities with Those of the Nurse In - 
structor in Other Settings 



Comments of the nurse administrators when asked, What do you consider^ 
be the functions and responsibi l ities of a teacher of nursing in 
coU^, indicated belik that the instructors of nursing in a comm^ity col- 
liSTSve different responsibilities from those o* similar instructor 
ing in other programs. Althou^ the response was not unanimous, there was 
geLal agreement, with five individuals claiming a f 
recognizing such a difference. The nurse atoinistrators agreed that 
a difference between the community college instructor of nursing an 
structor of nursing in other programs; they did not agree, however, about y 
this difference exists. The nurse administrators’ comments were: 



I think she /the community college i.nstructor7 is very different 
from the nurse instructor in the hospital program, because the nurs 
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instructor in th© hospital does not have all the relationships to estab* 
lish on a college campus, and does not branch out as much into the com- 
munity as a comautiity college teacher does. 

I think there are some differences in the community college program, 
yet there are similarities as well. I believe the difference between the 
two programs is first that the instructor Is definitely considered an 
educator who must fulfill her primary responsibility as an educator. She 
needs to recognize that her purpose for being in an educational institu- 
tion is to teach students, and that the students* needs are primary in so 
far as they direct her plan for teaching in a classroom and also her plans 
for the students* clinical experience. The fact that there is this pri- 
mary responsibility, I think, tends to make the instructor think differ- 
ently about what she is doing and what she is teaching. She recognizes 
that in planning for her teaching and for students’ experiences in the 
hospital the patient receives care; thus her intent and purpose is to 
have the student give the best possible care. But she is also cognizant 
of the fact that the student has limitations, and she plans accordingly 
so that the patient will not suffer. By this I mean that the instructor 
plans each student’s assignment in keeping with her ability so that what 
the student is able to do will be of benefit to the patient. She does 
not lose si^t of the fuct that the patient must be cared for, but she 
also recognizes that this care can only be given in the proper way if the 
student is permitted to have an opportunity to perform in the way ttet 
she is able to, rather than doing things for the patient merely so that 

they may be done. 

I think there is no difference in responsibilities themselves but 
rather a difference in our orientation to our responsibilities. It seems 
to me that any nurse, as a nurse and a citizen, has these responsibilities. 

I think the nurse instructor in the coaanunity college program is 
perhaps a little broader than those in some other nursing program^. The 
community college instructor is more in touch with the activities on the 
campus and not only with those related to the nurse per se. 

The Kurse Administrators Identify the 
Competencies of the Ilursc Instructor 

ton asked, What are the competencies and abiliti es necessary to meet the 
resnonsib illtles of the nurse Instructor in a community colleg^, seven nursing 
administrators made twenty-six comments. The four broad areas identified were: 
competency as a nurse practitioner, skill in the techniques of interpersonal 
relationships, broad background in general education, and skill in teaching. 
Comments representative of the four broad areas identified by the nurse ad- 
ministrators were: 

One of the things that I have thought about in the course of my 
contact with people is that age has no relevant bearing on whether a 
person is qualified or not. Why do I begin with this? Because this 
was brou^t to my attention very acutely in one situation with an in- 
structor. As a result of this e^erience, I found that the quality 
that seemed to make the difference between a good nurse instructor and 
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a poor one was flexibility. Siie was a person who is able to make c h a n g es 
accept suggestions, be courageous enough to try and then to come back to 
say that something worked or did not work. This is the type of person 
that I think does best in this type of nursing education, so that we 
mi^t say that some of the desirable qualities are flexibility, a very 
good sense of humor, and a great deal of courage. 

I think it takes a very flexible person. I think it takes a person 
who has had a broad general educational background so that she is com- 
fortable ^rt.th other college faculty members and feels genuinely a part of 
the faculty and not apologetic for being what she is. If I may repeat, 

I think the nurse instructor needs a comfortable social background, a good 
educational background \rith very broad preparation in the liberal arts 
so that she feels very much a part of things. I think she needs to be an 
excellent nurse because she is going to be ri^t in on the firing line 
doing first-hand instruction. I think she needs to be a person who cer- 
■Miinly has excellent ability in Interpersonal relationships, because she 
bas to sell this progran. and because she has to meet so many different 
publics, many more different publics than the rest of the college faculty. 
She needs to be very comfortable with students. She must have a sound 
philosophy of education, so that she may understand how students learn. 

Great competence is needed in this ability to work with people and 
to understand them. Implied here is an ability to accept them whatever 
the limitations of their cultural backgrounds may be. 

Emphasis in the community college program is on good teaching with- 
out pressure to do research or publication. It is expected, therefore, 
that each teacher in thie community college will be an able teacher, skill- 
ful in developing and maintaining good student-teacher relationships. 

The community college teacher is also ejqoected to have a thorou^ knowl- 
edge of the subject matter to be tau^^t. It is taken for granted that 
ohe conmunity college teacher, whatever his assignment, accepts and likes 
people of varying abilities, interests, and backgrounds. 

In addition to being a competent teacher, the teacher in nursing is 
also expected to be a competent nurse practitioner, proud of both her 
professions, eager and willing to help each grow and develop. All of our 
teachers in the nursing department also accept speaking assignments, thus 
-hey have some competencies as speakers. All have some leadership roles 
and so are ej^ected to possess qualities of leadership. Some nurses ob- 
vect to the term, "dedicated," but I think it describes the good teacher. 
::n addition to being dedicated, she shoxild also be a person interested in 
activities about her. Perhaps I am saying that she likes nursing and 
students in nursing, that she enjoys the life and actlviijies outside her 
profession as well. The teacher in nursing serves constantly to help 
develop, revise, and evaluate the curriculian in nursing, so she should 
cave some knowledge of this process. She is also e^^ected to have some 
skill in counseling and evaluating students. 



Preparation Needed by the Nurse Instructor 

interestingly enou^, the question dealing with the kind of preparation 
needei for the nurse instructor in the community college brought forth a 



surprisingly heavy response. The chief administrators provided seventeen re* 
sponses, vhiie the seven nurse administrators gave a total of twenty-seven 
responses . 

In analyzing these responses it was interesting to note that the chief 
administrators had two large cen~ern of interest. Six responses indicated 
that a course in the philosophy of the community college was essential, and 
six responses indicated that student teaching was equally important, provided 
the student teaching e:q)erience was one of active participation rather than 
observation. The nursing administrators identified three areas of concern, 
with six respondents interested in more courses in evaluation devices (e.g., 
how to make tests, how to select learning experience, and how students learn); 
three respondents were Interested in a course in community college philosophy; 
and three were concerned with more courses in Interpersonal relationships. The 
other items, with tallies of one and two, ran the gamut from student teaching 
to in-service education. The chief administrators said: 

Well, I think one of the first suggestions that I would make is that 
they have some kind of experience teaching— an internship possibly or more 
opportunities to observe. 

I believe the teacher needs a variety of experienced that will bring 
her into direct contact with students. Some of these experiences may 
Involve periods of observation or conferences, possibly with Instructors. 
The internship that I*m talking about is an internship which gives some 
degree of continuity, which enables the Intern to assume responsibility 
for a specific task and to carry it through long enou^ to show the prob- 
lems as they actually exist, to be in a situation long enough where he 
is ai/are of the student. He gets to know the student, perhaps not as 
Intimately as the full-time instructor, but at least to the point of being 
aware that there are individual differences and that you may have to 
change your approach in teaching to take into account all these individual 
differences ... or that you at least have sufficient time to carry 
throu^ a teaching assignment to a point where some evaluation of that 
assignment can be made. In other words, this is not a short-term, one- 
or two- or three-week proposition, but a responsibility lasting possibly 
for as long as a semester or even a year. 

Well, I think the universities should prepare teachers specifically 
for the two-year community college program. This would be in addition to 
the preparation of ma:se instructors in their own area and would require 
a considerable emphasis on the character of the community college. I 
think that actual internship at, or education about, community colleges, 
an understanding of community college philosophy, and an understanding of 
some of the principles of counseling should be included. 

In the first place, I*ve had much less experience employing nurse 
instructors than I have in employing instructors in other subject areas, 
bat I think that if the institution that prepares nurse instructors will 
attenqat to forget that they are nurse instructors and concentrate on the 
preparation of good instructors, who may be teaching nursing, that many 
elements of faulty preparation can be eliminated. Ih other words, I think 
that there may be a carry-over right back into the teacher-training 



institutions which tends to keep this whole business divisive, as long as 
the feeling is that the only people who can train nurse instructors are 
those who complete a highly specialized graduate program in nurse educa- 
tion, I suspect that we are going to continue to have this feeling that 
there is something about a nurse instructor that sets her apart as being 
different from other instructors. I would say that the nurse instructor 
needs to have the same general background in psychology and anthropology 
and sociology and the so-called foundations that any other instructor 
needs to have, and somewhere along the line she needs to get the specific 
skills or the specific techniques, which are a part and parcel of the 
nursing ^ob, from somebody at the institution who is qualified to teach 
those particular things. I would say, about the preparation of nurse 
instructors, the same as I do about our preparation of nurses. I don't 
think a youngster needs to take a course in chemistry for nurses . There- 
fore, I would think it highly unnecessary for the nurse instructor herself 
in her preparation to take a course in the philosophy of niffsing education. 
I think she should take a course in the philosophy of education period , 
the same as anybody else would. Or, a course in psychological methods, 
the same as anybody else would. 

The nurse administrators said: | 

j 

The course in community- junior college education, practice teaching 
in a community- junior college nvrsing program, courses in curriculum 
development, courses which include study and development of evaluation 
devices, psychology of the adolescent and psychology of the mature indi- 
vidual, courses in supervisory technics, courses in counseling, tesps, 
and measurements, and similar courses doubtless help in developing compe- 
tencies which it is hoped the teacher in nursing in the community- junior 
college will possess. Teaching experiences and ej^erience as a practicing 
staff nurse are also valuable. j 

I firmly believe that this nurse should be exposed to courses 
would provide some background of knowledge of the administration of 
eral education, of the philosophy and perhaps the background history of 
the junior college movement, some background of information as td the 
organizational structure and function of the general college fac^ty over 
and above that which she is tau^t in terms of nursing responsibilities 
and functions for teaching. 

i 

I believe she needs a much broader general education background than 
most of us ever had. She needs plenty of course work in inte3rpersonal 
relationships and classes in group dynamics. X think she needs to be an 
awfully good nurse, so that her nursing background will be of top quality. 
I think the area in which most of us have least preparation is the st^dy 
of education. X think we have to be awfully good teachers as well a^ 
awfully good.n\jrses. X think it goes back to this little thing about how 
we used to think that because a man was a good doctor he also xms ab:j.e to 
give good classes, and this is not true. We have rapidly found out ^t 
being a good doctor doesn't mean being a good teacher, and being a good 
rnirse doesn't meeui being a good teacher. j 

When the respondents were asked. Has the nurse instru ctor fulfilled the 
expectatiotis of her role as a faculty member and a teacher in a community 
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college?! their answers were in general the same as the responses to the ques- 
tions on functions and responsibilities. This is understandable, for functions 
and responsibilities might also be considered esqsectations • 

From the unanimity of comment it was evident that respondents believe the 
nurse instructor has not been prepared to take her place in the community col- 
lege setting. It is significant, however, to note that one chief administrator 
felt that the nurse instructor was aa well prepared as any community college 
teacher. From informal conversations with the chief administrators, the in- 
vestigator is led to believe that had there been a question dealing with this 
area there mi^t have been more responses of this kind. 

In response to the question. Do you think a community college teacher needs 
preparation beyond the master *s degree? , five chief administrators out of ten 
replied in the negative, while fovi respondents felt that further preparation 
was Important. Of the five negative responses all were generally in agreement 
that further preparation in terms of the needs of the individual was desirable, 
but tha t further preparation in terms of a doctor's degree was not desirable. 

The four respondents favoring the doctor's degree were themselves holders of 
this degree. Three of the negative respondents were holders of the doctor's 
degree. One respondent felt a higher degree was desirable in academic areas 
but not in technical areas. The nursing administrators took a similar stand 
with three in favor and four against preparation beyond the master's degree. 
Ihose with bachelor's degrees thought perhaps a master's degree mi^^t be ad- 
visable. Generally those with master's degrees did not see the need for prep- 
aration beyond that level except in terms of enriching the individual's back- 
ground through selection of courses to meet individual needs. 

Tae following comments indicate the point of view of the chief administra- 
tors concerning this matter: 

I dislike tying preparation to any degree. To me that is very arti- 
ficial. You can't measure the success of an instructor by the degree that 
he or she holds. A degree may be an indicator of an expressed interest 
on the part of an individual to go ahead and prepare himself or herself 
for a specific job. Now as to whether or not candidate A with a master's 
degree is a poorer teacher than candidate B with a doctor's degree, or is 
better than candidate C with only a bachelor's degree— again I \/ould say 
there are too many variables in this thing. I think tying it to e degree 
per se is rather artificial. Now if you want to ask me whether or not I 
feel it desirable for the collegiate teacher in any field to have as wide 
and competent a preparation as possible, to that I would say yes, and I 
think it's entirely conceivable that an instructor could spend many years 
in advanced study or in related field work or in a variety of wrkshops, 
or even in directed travel and observation and still not wind iqp with 
degrees. The degree per se simply means that an arbitrary collection of 
the university's requirements have been met. 

I think it's desirable. The question is, does a community college 
teacher need such preparation. I think not. We have rejected candidates 
for membership on this faculty— many people with Fh.D's and Ed.D's. We 
have members on the faculty who don't have master's degrees. So apparent- 
ly, the criterion is certainly not number of degrees. Some of our best 
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instructors have never gone heyond the bachelor's degree. I do not rec- 
omaend this; please don't misunderstand. I don't thinh, thou^, that 
thirty credits gathered on Friday afternoons and Saturday mornings \diile 
holding dovn a Job necessarily trains a superior community college in- 
structor. Professional experience in engineering or business or hi^ 
school teaching would, I should think in almost every case, be a more than 
adequate substitute for the doctoral degree. 

Well, we think of the master's degree as an absolute minimum so I 
guess this would imply that we hope that owe people will continue to work 
beyond, and most of them do. We have no regulations that they have to 
and when you get into some of the terminal techniced fields, probably the 
best way that they could improve themselves in those areas is not by 
taking formal courses which are very often not even available. I think 
that for people in these terminal technical fields, and we think of our 
nursing program as being one of them, workshops aind in-service programs are 
much more valuable, perhaps, than formal credit -hour courses, of which 
appropriate ones are often not available. So, we don't have any rule that 
you have to get a given number of hours beyond the master's degree. We 
Just e^^ect people to keep up with their field. 

Yes. I don't know how far this should go, however. I don't know 
that a doctorate is absolutely essential. This is a subject which has 
been discussed by many people involved in community college work. There 
has been some discussion of a degree which might fall midway between the 
doctorate and the master's, which would be a teaching degree. This is an 
area, actually, where I think we have to do a lot more exploring, a lot 
more thinking. Personally, I know that many community colleges are quite 
pleased with the typical master's student, and they feel if the master's 
degree holder will attempt to keep up with developments in his particTilar 
discipline, that this is satisfactory, that the advanced degree is not 
necessary. Other community college administrators feel that there is a 
real gain if they can get more of their people to go toward the doctorate. 

I frankly have mixed feelings about this. 

Yes and no. In some areas I think it highly desirable. But as we 
look ahead to this shortage of teachers for post -high-school education, I 
don't think we can expect that very many of them will have doctor's de- 
grees. I would be perfectly satisfied in nearly all areas including nurs- 
ing if the person as a teacher had the master's in the subject field or the 
area in which she was going to teach. I would like to have some doctor's 
degrees in such areas as history, geography, and the strictly academic 
fields where e3q)erlence is not important, that is, where experience working 
in the field is not important. I would like to have some of those go 
ahead and get their doctor's degreed. But I think that in such an area as 
nursing, which requires both e>^eri$nce in the field and also academic 
background, a master's is probably adequate. 

Yes, I think so. I think seme of cur people need a little different 
kind of preparation, but I think, by and large, we are teaching boys and 
girls who need someone with a depth of preparation. Sometimes a master's 
degree is a limiting factor. I am trying to get people here— we're en- 
couraging them, we’re paying them part-time salary while they take doctoral 
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work "because we want them tc get the doctorate. Not because they have the 
degree but because the entire education is valuable only in terms of the 
depth that these programs give them. 

Yes, I do because I believe in o'or own product and if we're in the 
field of education I think we believe that we perform better if we have 
more of it ourselves, and I encourage our teachers to go beyond their 
master's €uid I encourage them to go toward their doctor's degree. I be- 
lieve that we get a better understanding of the total field of education 
ourselves and that we become better educated people by doing more study. 

In discussing this question, the following are representative comments of 
the nurse administrators: 

Well, I believe the more preparation you can have and the more ej^e- 
rience, the better teacher you probably are. It's not jxist the degree, 
but the experience, too. I think the more you can get the better off you 
are, and if it's geared toward what you're going to be doing, it's some- 
thing helpful. 

It is my own personal feeling that the teacher in the associate de- 
gree program does not need preparation beyond the master's. This is only 
my personal opinion. I do believe that the preparation of the instructor 
in planning this master's program, this preparation on the master's level, 
could be adequate to give her a good background for the preparation of 
teaching. As is obvious to you, I'm thinking of something that we can do 
and include in the master's program, perhaps other than what we are doing 
today. And of course I'm ^ust speaking generally, knowing what some of 
the master's programs are and what they have as their purposes and activ- 
ities in the preparation of a teacher. I think those that would seek edu- 
cation beyond the master's level need not seek this education in prepara- 
tion for a doctoral degree. I think education should continue and should 
be part of the individual's own desire to help herself. But I don't think 
that the doctoral degree should necessarily be the goal in order to pre- 
pare her for teaching in the associate degree. 

I do not feel that preparation beyond the master's degree should be 
required of the teacher in nursing. Most of our teachers elect to take 
courses which will benefit them as teachers but most do not elect sm or- 
ganized program beyond the master's degree. 

Not particularly. If her degree is in education she is adequately 
prepared. If not, then I think that she can certainly pick them up in 
individual courses rather than in a doctoral program. 



Image of the Nurse Instructor 

The Chief Administrators Identify the 
Outstanding Instructor 



When the respondents were asked to think about a community college instruc- 
tor who was particularly outstanding and what it was that made him outstanding , 
there was unanimous agreement that the outstanding instructor is one who is 
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deeply interested in his students and their problems^ and at the same time has 
great enthusiasm for, as well as a depth of knowledge in, his subject matter. 
The outstanding teacher was not unique to any particular content area; all ma- 
jor curriculum areas were mentioned, including nursing. 

The following statements indicate the point of view of several respondents 
concerning this matter: 

The outstanding teacher is a person who likes to teach, who enjoys 
students and gets real satisfaction out of having them learn emd accom- 
plish things. Invariably, this person keeps track of the students as 
time goes on, and it's amazing what a close relationship they keep with 
him. I think another thing is thax there has to be sufficient depth and 
breadth of their subject matter so they know a sufficient amount about it 
but have not become so deeply involved in minute phases of it that they 
lose interest in the over -all field. I suppose you could go on and on 
about this enthusiasm for their students. This outstanding quality is a 
combination of their enthusiasm for their students and for the field in 
which they teach. 

Yes, there comes to my mind a gentleman who was here until about two 
years ago who was an instructor in biology. Now, what was it that made 
this gentleman outstanding? I think it was three things. First of all, 
his enthusiasm for biology which was infectious. It was contagious in a 
literal sense. Secondly and closely related to that, of course, his 
mastery of the subject. And thirdly, and not so closely related, this 
was a gentleman who literally burrowed into the students' files to get to 
know each student in his class as well as it is humanly possible from 
written records, supplemented by laboratory and classroom contact. 

I think enthusiasm about the subject matter and about teaching it to 
other people. I heard a speaker recently who said we need to get excited 
about something. I think the teacher who is excited about her own subject 
and loves to transmit that excitement to other people is a stronjg teacher. 

The outstanding teacher has an \incanny ability for understanding 
young people and an equally uncanny ability to get along with students to 
the point where he not only commands the respect but is able to awaken 
that much-sou^t-after intellectual curiosity that gets students to func- 
tion on their own as rapidly as possible. 

Nhll, in the first place, an instructor could not be outstanding 
unless he or she knew his field well and was really competent in it. Now 
that's the first, the primary requisite. Second, the person needs to like 
people and like to teach. No matter how good the background, if a person 
doesn't like people and teaching them I don't think he or she woxild be 
outstanding. These two things alone, however, don't make an outstanding 
teacher, because among the people who have these two qualifications, you 
always find a few who stand out because they appear to have enthusiasm 
and ability to enthuse students. They challenge students. They inspire 
them, and they make them work up to or near their capacities. Now I don't 
know just what it is, this quality that makes these teachers outstanding; 
it's something almost intangible, but it's wonderful to find it. 
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The Chief Adininistrators Compare the 
Typical and the OutstaadiRK Instru^or 

In reviewing the responses in this part of the interview, it was found 
that the typical instructor was laore unlike the outstanding Instructor than 
like. In fact it was rather difficult to keep the interviewee in the positive 
area of response during the interview# However, there was some agreement that 
the typical instructor knew her subject matter but lacked the enthusiasm felt 
by the outstanding instructor. Comments indicative of the chief administrators' 

point of view were: 

I suspect that the great difference that I would visualize here is 
the difference in the approach to the teaching itself. I suspect that 
the average instructor more or less follows a set pattern in his teaching. 

Z suspect that the average instructor relies a great deal upon the lecture 
^chnique of teaching. This leaves too little time for the kind of indi- 
vidualized instruction that the previous instructor was able to give. 

Hhe previous instructor had not a set pace . He was quite flexible . 
he gave lectures he would interrupt them quite frequently to check with 
the students to see if they were getting what he was presenting, to allow 
them to raise questions, and to allow for some interpretation. Too fre- 
quently the average instructor, if there is such a thing, would see him- 
self rushing throu^ a lecture, meeting a time deadline, allowing too 
little time for questions and answers, and hence having little opportunity 
to really get to know the students in an informal setting. 



The typical instructor would be the person vrLth an adequate back- 
ground of the subject matter who did the routine Job, who did what was 
e:q)ected of him or her, but who tends to do it in a more or less routine 
fashion— interested in students, yes, but not one the students went to 
because they Just loved the instructor or were challenged by the inspira- 
tion of the instructor. 

The average instructor Just doesn't have quite as much interest in 
the individual. The poor instructor has practically no interest in the 
individual. There is one constant that I would expect to find in all 
ccicpetent instructors, and that is the competence in their own particular 
teaching area, and I expect that of all instructors. But the thing that 
distinguishes, in my book, the good from the bad, are these abilities to 
get along with people. You can call them personality characteristics, 
you can call them the ability to apply their teaching psychology effec- 
tively. I don't care how you define it, but the person who is the out- 
standing teacher is one who succeeds, as I say, in getting the student 
really to produce on his own and to develop his own intellectual curiosity 
and to fall upon his own personal motivation. The poor teacher never 
does. 

Well, I think that the typical instructor unfortunately has a cer- 
tain number of hours to teach and papers to correct, and a certain number 
of students in his class. He won't know them by name, he won't know 
whether they are from Tacoma or New York, he won't know that it may be a 
terrific struggle for the student to be in college, he won't see his 
responsibility in helping to build a total college. 
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He /the typical instructorj is less a “builder, less a doer, more like 
the general run of people, the same as you find in any office or any Job 
in the country. You have them in every line of work, and I think we have 
them in education. 

The outstanding person loves his work. I think that's one of the 
features of the outstanding person. The typical person likes his work 
but doesn't become quite as enthusiastic about it. 

The Nurse Administrators Identify the 
Outstanding Nurse Instructor 

Interestingly enough, the responses in this part of the interview show the 
nurse administrators and the chief administrators in absolute agreement. The 
outstanding instructor in nursing is deeply interested in her students euid 
their problems and has a great deal of enthusiasm for nursing. To the out- 
standing nurse instructor, teaching marsing is not a "Job," it is literally a 
vocation. The comments of the respondents left no doubt that they felt this 
very strongly. 

First, I think this individual that I'm thinking of was a person who 
had a great deal of enthusiasm for nursing. This enthusiasm was expressed 
not only for what nursing was today, but for where nursing was going and 
what it mi^t develop into. In other words she was not a person who was 
thinking only of the sitiaation that she was in, the things that she knew 
the nursing profession was saying today, but also of what influence what 
was happening today would have on the future . She was also a person \dio 
had a very deep respect for the student as a person. 

I have a particular person in mind. The thing that made her out- 
standing was that she had so much enthusiasm for nursing— it Just seemed 
to glow when she was in the clinical situation. Her nursing was not bur- 
densome to her. She likes people. 

It is difficult to tell what has made this teacher outstanding. She 
is an outstanding person as well as an outstanding teacher. She likes 
students and demonstrates in her attitude and teaching that she likes 
them. She encourages them to help set their individual goals and then 
tries to provide situations which will help them to meet these goals. 
ghe has a master's degree with some preparation specifically related to 
teaching in the community college. Nursing service personnel like her, 
and other teachers like her. She seems to radiate with her fondness for 
life and enjoyment of nursing. 

The Nurse Administrators Ck?mpare the 
Typical and the Outstanding Nurse Instructor 

The typical instructor in nursing, like any other instructor, is more 
unlike the outstanding instructor than like . The nurse administrators' re- 
sponses are in agreement with the consensus of the chief administrators. The 
typical nurse Instructor, too, lAcks enthusiasm for her subject and, although 
she is interested in teaching, it is a Job and not a vocation. 
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It*s easier to say what vays she wasn't. I think the typical in- 
structors are interested in student teaching and working with the stu— ' 
dents at the bedside. 

The typical instructor comes in with a great deal of enth\isiasm for 
nursing. Perhaps she is not as clear as to why she is enthusiastic about 
nursing, but I think by and large they do have an enthusiasm for nursing. 

The typical instructor is sincere; people who are not doing a good 
iob in terms of being able to relate to people are not doing it because 
they’re not sincere. I think they are convinced that this is the way to 

get it done. 

I think the greatest weakness might be in the area of courage. Be- 
cause we do not have instructors that are prepared within this associate 
degree program, there is much hesitancy and many questions in their minds 
as to whether this is going to work or how effective it is going to be. 
Consequently we do find that many instructors that are typical do lack 
this element of courage. Also associated with this is the reluctance to 
give up the traditional pattern of thinking and try new ideas and new 
approaches as the outstanding instructor does. They do not have the 
ability to pick up new ways of teaching. 

The typical instructor is often rigid. She often studies not to 
increase her competence, but to gain more prestige, more status. The 
typical instructor loses si^t of her students ' needs because her own 
needs for status come first. The typical instructor's lack of security 
permeates all her relationships. 

The Chief Administrators Compare the 
Typical Hurse Instructor and the 
Outstanding Instructor 

The chief administrators were in agreement as to the characteristics of a 
typical instructor which, in turn, were comparable to the factors identified 
by the nurs^ administrators as representative of the typical nurse instructor. 

The chief administrators' comments tended to suggest that typical instruc- 
tors were the same regardless of their area of teaching. Yet as the respon 
ents continued to explore their viewpoints, there was less the feeling that 
the nurse instructors were ’’the same as" and a greater tendency toward the 
same as except for . " Typical comments were : 

If she is going to be like that person, she is that person, except 
that she is teaching nursing; I don't see that the subject makes any dif- 
ference. I think they are exactly the same. Except for one thing that 
I must keep coming back to, I think the nurse does have to keep impres- 
sing upon the student that this may be life or death. A wrong dose o 
medicine can really be serious, where a wrong dose of philosophy won t 
that much difference in a period of a semester. 

Due to the nature of the program the instructor in the field of 
nursing must have the same interest in the individual student as the 
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outstanding Instructor in any field. She must be willing to go that 
extra mile. Ycu mi^t eurgue with this but when the instructor knows a 
student is going to be responsible for the well-being of a person^ she 
is motivated to help the student do the very best she can. I think your 
typical nurse Instructor has to have a degree of motivation that your 
typical Instructor in other programs ml^t not have, but that the out- 
standing Instructor in the other programs would have. 

I think our typical nurse Instructor does not differ significantly 
from our typical Instructor in business, social sciences, science, art, 
music, or any other subject, except in one respect, her profound enthu- 
siasm for the valvie of what she is doing. 

Most of the instructors in our nursing program, and there were nine 
or ten, more nearly approached the outstanding instructor. I think there 
were two reasons for this. First, we selected these nurse Instructors 
very carefully and second, this nursing program was new, it vas a chal- 
lenge; they were creating something and therefore they were more deeply 
involved personally than the instructors in our other programs. lAiether 
this is something that can be continued or whether you Just capture it 
\ihen you begin a program I don't know. 

Two chief administrators were concerned about the ways in which the typ- 
ical nurse Instructor was imlike the outstanding nurse instructor. Their 
comments follow: 

I find more ways in which the typical nurse instructor was unlike 
the outstanding nurse Instructor than like . In the beginning, at least, 

I noticed that many of the nursing instructors were quite inflexible in 
their teaching; they would resist questions from the students. Wbat 
they ^he instructor^ were teaching was the truth and not to be dis- 
puted. I suspect that this in a sense was the carry-over of the way in 
which they themselves had been tau^t. Another problem, yhlch reflected 
the pattern of training the nurse Instructor herself had, was one of 
adapting to the more comprehensive nursing courses. The Instructor 
coming to us would be a specialist in a particular field, such as pedi- 
atrics, but in cur particular courses, pediatrics was only one phase of 
a much broader course. The ability to adapt to this sltixatlon did not 
come easy. 

I think the biggest problem that our nursing instructors have had 
as I've noticed them coming into the college is the feeling that their 
subject matter is different, and it's been a little bit difficult for 
them to feel that they are on a par or equal to or should be part of the 
community and the college. You see, nursing has long been isolated from 
the other phases of public education. They have been isolated in hospi- 
t6ds where the atmosphere has been one of service rather than education, 
and to bring people who have been trained in that atmosphere (\dilch mauiy 
of them have) to a college campus and for them to feel that they are part 
of the college faculty with all of the stimulus for scholarship and learn- 
ing and cultvire that a college should have, has been for our nursing de- 
partment a problem. They have been slower than other departments in 
becoming an Integral part of the college. 
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One chief administrator summarized his feelings about the typicsJ. nurse 
instructor as follows: 

She is just the same as any other typical instructor; I recognize 
no differences! If the nursing instructor fell short of my expectations 
It wasn’t because she was teaching nursing, but rather because she was 
a poor instructor. 

The Chief Administrators Create an 
Ideal Nurse Instructor 

In answer to the question, If you could have the kind of n\irse instructor 
you wanted, what would she be like? , the ten chief administrators identified 
fo\n: areas of major importance: a sincere interest in students and their prob- 
lems, excellent education in the subject she is teaching, e3q>ertness as a 
practitioner of nursing, and a broad background in general education. It is 
interesting to note that the respondents generally identified their own nurse 
administrators as the kind of nurse instructors they would select. 

One chief administrator summarized the consensus of the group with the 
following statement: 

I certainly want an instructor who has knowledge of the subject she 
is teaching. I don't think there is any substitute for this. If she is 
teaching one of the basic courses in the associate degree nursing pro- 
grams, such as maternal euid child health, she should be an es^ert in that 
particular field. I think she should also have a much broader knowledge. 

I feel very strongly that you can’t say we believe that general education 
is important for the student in the associate degree program but that 
this Is a responsibility only of the general education teacher. I think 
that the nursing instructor ou^t constantly to be weaving into her own 
subjecv the concepts, the principles, the ideas that are used by the in- 
structors in the general education field. I think, for instance, that 
she has got to be very much aware of the problems that are brou^t out 
in the psychology courses or the human relations courses, so that she 
can build on what the general education people have given and relate that 
to the specific subject area. That is, one of the real problems is the 
need to apply what might be referred to as the interdisciplinary approach 
of shoving that you can’t compartmentalize all the subjects, that they 
are aU interrelated and that these points of relationship have got to 
be brought out at the appropriate time, when they take on significance 
for the student. Certainly I would feel that this instructor has got to 
have a broad, general education. Not only in terms of relating the gen- 
eral education subjects to the nursing specialty but the nurse instructor, 
by her own actions should be a stimulant to the students to want to know 
more things in more areas. This instructor would be one who is extremely 
interested in students, who relates her teaching to the problems that the 
students themselves have, who knows something about the students. This 
is the ideal person and certainly should be a stimulating teacher. 

The Nurse Administrators Create an 
Ideal Nurse Instructor 



For the seven nurse administrators, the ideal nurse instructor was one 
who has a broad background in nursing education, which would Include the prac- 
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tice of nursing; an inquiring mind; flexitility of personality; a genuine 
interest in community service; and a fondness for people. Althou^ the nurse 
administrators did not identify the areas of major importance as precisely as 
the chief administrators, in general the evidence submitted indicated respond- 
ents’ agreement concerning the kind of person needed. The following comments 
appear to verify this interpretation; 

The teacher I would like is one who has a broad background in gen- 
eral education, a healthy philosophy of life itself, excellent preparation 
la nursing education, plenty of e:^erience in nursing practice, a good 
background in teaching methods, and some experience in teaching. 

The teacher I would like is one I could find on our faculty. She 
is a radiant, happy person, interested in helping people, interested in 
students and their problems, willing and eager to improve herself on the 
Job, willing to help create, revise and/or improve the curriculum and 
evaluation devices used, interested in college activities and growth, 
‘tr ill ing to serve on college committees, ready to attend faculty meetings, 
interested in community developments, interested in participating in 
leisure time activities of her choice, loyal to the college and the pro- 
gram, loyal to her co-workers, friendly and cooperative with nursing 
service personnel, well informed in her subject area. Di short, she is 
a good teacher. 

Curiously enou^, only two respondents out of seventeen mentioned the 
need for a college degree of any kind. The investigator felt this was not be- 
cause the respondents were not interested in the degree but because it was 
assumed that they considered the degree to be an established fact. 
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Chapter III 



0PBII0II3 OF NURSE INgTRUCTORS IN 
COMMUIIOT COLLEGES 



The Responsibilities of the Nurse Instructor 

IvTien asked to comment on the question, As a member of the faculty^ vhat 
do you see as your responsibilities? , some of the respondents tended to spell 
out in detail their interpretation of their responsibilities. There vere 
twenty-one responses from the ei^t instructors who had been in the programs 
the longest, and nineteen responses from ei^t instructors more recently as- 
sociated with the programs. When these responses were closely examined, it 
was interesting to note that the instructors who had been in the program the 
longest felt that committee participation was their most important responsi- 
bility and the imparting of knowledge second. The more recently appointed 
Instructors' views vere the opposite; comments of Instructors in the community 
college programs with teaching experience of less than five years Indicated 
that the instructors considered Imparting knowledge as most important, while 
secondary emphasis was placed upon committee participation and community ac- 
tivities. Responses seemed generally to Indicate that nurse instructors were 
deeply concerned with those activities that were part of any faculty member’s 
concern, but that they did not feel they (i.e., nurse instructors) were a real 
part of the fac\alty. 

The following statements give some idea of the nature of faculty respon- 
sibilities as seen by the instructors: 

Attending meetings, being on committees, teaching my own course. 

Our responsibility is actual participation in the various faculty 
committees . 

I think imparting knowledge is one of the primary responsibilities. 
Secondly, I believe the instructor has a responsibility for program im- 
provement; she is responsible for committee participation. She should 
be active and interested in community affairs. 

In addition to teaching her own course I think that an instructor 
in a community college should have the opportunity to be an active mem- 
ber of the toteil faculty, if time permits. I don't think we should 
isolate ourselves as a nursing faculty. We are not as active as other 
faculty members. I don't know whether we're not asked as much, or we 
don't volunteer as much, or what the situation is. I think we should be 
members of other committees in the college, so that we could get a pic- 
t\ire of the whole college. I think we ought to feel more like members 
of a faculty teaching a subject which happens to be nursing, rather than 
like a separate little group off by ourselves. 

Aside from the courses that I teach I think it is important to take 
part in college activities and community projects. I also feel it is 
important to take part in the social life of the college, so that we get 
to know faculty from other departments and they get to know us. 
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I think it is my responsibility to have a great deal of knowledge of 
my own subject and be able to teach it well. In addition I should know 
about things that are being done in other parts of the college amd be 
able to cooperate with other departments and have some contact with other 
faculty members at meetings and various activities of the college, so 
that they increase their understanding of us. 

Curiously enough, when the respondents were asked if their nursing col- 
leagues perceived their responsibilities the same as they did ^ all but one 
answered in the affirmative. In the over-all tally, it is true they agreed in 
a general way, but school by school (with the exception of two institutions), 
they did not agree. Yet each instructor, with the exception of the one men- 
tioned previously, was certain that her colleagues believed as she did. This 
ten*’*** to suggest a lack of clear "Cut communication. The comments of the nurse 
Instructors were: 

Yes, we all feel more or less the same way. We have certain respon- 
sibilities that we have to fulfill. I think we think along the same 
lines. 

No, they feel we are separate from the other faculty members, and 
they (nurses) keep it that way. 

It was of interest to the investigator that two instructors who themselves 
were products of the community college program and had been educated thousands 
of miles apetrt seemed to have a better understanding of what was e3Q>ected of 
them, a clearer concept of the product they were trying to produce, and were 
generally more visionary than their colleagues. Their responses to •Uie ques- 
tions would lead one to believe that they had worked side by side and discussed 
these matters dally. 

ypon further reviewing the responses, it was found that the chief admin- 
istrators , nurse administrators , and the newly appointed instructors agreed 
that teaching was the most important responsibility of the instructor, while 
the most frequent response of the instructors who had a longer association 
with the program had to do with faculty activities, such as working on commit- 
tees and attending meetings. 

The Nurse Instructors Identify the Competencies and * 

Abilities Needed to Meet the Responsibilities 

When asked. What are the competencies and abilities needed to meet the 
responsibilities as a member of the faculty? j the nurse instructors in their 
responses left no doubt that they considered flexibility the most important 
characteristic of the community college instructor of nursing. 

In general, the area of interpersonal relations was emphasized. The re- 
spondents made frequent reference to "getting along with people,” "public rela- 
tions," "getting along with students," and the need for "a sound basis in 
human relations . " 

On further review of the responses in this area it was noted that three of 
the sixteen respondents did not know what competencies were needed. Two of 
these respondents had been associated with the program two years and Idie third 
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for five vears . Although this particular sampling may not be large enou^ to 
demonstrate a trend, it raises the question of vbethei the nurse i^steuctor 
really knows what her responsibilities are and how to go about fulfilling them, 
or whether she is "parroting" phrases without real understanding. 



Representative coinments were: 

You must be flexible. It is important that you talse an interest in 
the students and their total education. For exaatple, you might correlate 
En^ish and economics or history with your nursing so that «ie student 
sees a use for general education in nursing. 

I ttunw a person has to be able to take change and not let it; trau- 
matize or upset them. 

r 

That's difficult to answer. I don't know. As a member of tlw schol 
arship committee, I merely had to be familiar with the different scholar- 
ships being offered. 

I believe a person in this program has to get along with people and 
be able to accept change. 

You need a good educational background and experience in thq prac- 
tice of nxjrsing to be really competent in this program. 

I really don’t know. Because I really don’t know what committees 
I’m capable of being on. 

The nursing administrators agreed that flexibility was most important. 
They mentioned interpersonal relations as a necessary competency but put a 
hi^er value on competency as a practitioner of nursing. 



Preparation Needed by the Nurse Instructor 

The respondents’ comments when asked !‘/hat preparatio n do you ^ink might 
have helpe d you and others to achieve these abili ties and competencies 
Quickly? revealed unanimous agreement that they considered student teaching of 
utmost i mportance in the preparation of teachers for the community college. 

The respondents tended to spell out in detail their inte^retation of student 
teaching. The next major emphasis was upon teaching methods. Interestingly 
enou^, the chief administrators selected the philosophy of the comm^ity col- 
lege as being the most important aspect of community college preparation, wito 
student teaching a secondary factor. The nurse administrators felt that val- 
uation devices, community college philosophy, and interpersonal relationships 
deserved top priority, with student teaching and curriculum dvelopment taking 

second place. 



The nurse instructors’ comments were as follows; 

^en I first came hero I felt completely inadequate. I would have 
been a lot better off if I had had more opportunity for actual experience 
in teaching. I think properly supervised student teaching in a co^unity 
college where I had actual charge of a classroom for a period of time 
would have been usefial. 
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I would like to see more course work in curriculum develo^ent, 
evaluation devices, and teaching methods. 

One type of academic preparation from which I would have derived 
value is more actual experience in the situations I v/ould face as an 
instructor. I think theory wanders at times a little too far from what 
is actually practiced, and I think this was true to some extent in my 
academic preparation. I would like to see more stress on interpersonal 
relationships . 

I don't think the program I took at ___ prepared me for this 
particular Job. I think we need a very good course in community college 
philosophy, methods of teaching, broad background in general education, 
and work in interpersonal relationships. 

I felt a definite lack in the art of teaching. I certainly would 
have appreciated some work in student teaching of the kind ^diere I would 
have responsibility for being in charge of a classroom over a period of 
time. 

Of the sixteen instructors interviewed, five of those who had been asso- 
ciated with the programs for longer periods had not had student teaching, two 
had had an observation type of student teaching, and one respondent had had 
full charge of a classroom. Three of the instructors newly associated >rlth 
the programs had not had student teaching; five had. Four of the respondents 
had had an observation-type student teaching and one had had full charge of a 
classroom. Thirteen out of sixteen respondents felt student t^ching was im- 
portant, two felt it would not help, and one did not know. Evidence submitted 
by the respondents indicated that seven respondents felt student teaching 
should be done at the community college level. Ei^t responses indicated that 
the setting was unimportant, and one respondent felt the senior college was 
the choice setting. 

It is of interest to note that five out of eight of the people more re- 
cently associated with the commimity college programs had had some kind of 
student teaching, while only three out of ei^t of the instructors with a 
longer association with the community college had had student teaching. From 
informal conversations with the respondents the investigator feels these re- 
sponses tend to suggest a change in patterns of teacher preparation over the 
last five years, but since the investigator did not have such a question in 
the interview schedule this generalization cannot be made. 

mien the respondents were asked. Do you think a community college teache_r 
needs preparation beyond the master's degree? , there was unanimous agreement 
that this kind of preparation was not necessary. Twelve out of sixteen in- 
structors saw no need for further education unless it was of a highly person- 
alized nature that would meet individual needs. Four out of seven nurse ad- 
ministrators responded in like manner, and five out of ten chief administra- 
tors agreed. One chief administrator felt certain members of the faculty 
should get further work in education, but did not see the nurse instructor as 
needing this preparation. 

The chief administrators ' and the nurse administrators * viewpoints on 
this subject have been quoted previously in this chapter . The following are 
representative responses of the nurse instructors: 
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I thin!: a doctor's degree nay be laportant for the adnlnlstrator of 
a program, but I think emerience is probably more important in teaching. 

I think you can qualify to be a teacher with only your B.S. degree. 

I think if it is at all possible to get a master’s de^ee it certain y 
would be helpful, especially after you have been teaching for a while 
and begin to see where you need help. 

Ho, I don't really think so. I think that we need a different kind 
of master’s program to prepare for teaching in the community college. 

Frankly, I an not sure. I certainly feel the more eduction you 
have the better prepared you should be, which would )^e this probably 
a conditional YeL I do feel there’s a great deal of k^wledge 
should have been imparted in the master’s degree which was not. I ^ink 
of the farmer who was invited to go to an aericultoal meeting Mdtte 
agricultural agent who saw him out in the field ^d asked him he 
going. The farmer said, "Ho." The agent asked why, and he said, I 
Lrefdy know twice as much as I use." I think there needs to iJe s^e 
means by which we can reaUy evaluate what we re doing Md use ^tte 
the knowledge that ire do have. If you just keep going and don t take 
time to stop and re -evaluate you’re losing a great deal. 

T think that she probably has the need for preparation beyond the 
masteJ’f I ™Sd like to say here that I think any^lng post- 

masters should be according to the individual instructor s needs in the 
situation she finds herself in. I do not feel that many of * 

programs and Ph.D. programs are meeting these iieeds because 
curriculum is outlined in accordance with what other people thi^ we 
:Sl;^e I think that post-masters, f ether « be in ^e 
Of education or not could be of value again if it met the individual 

instructor's needs. 

I don't think the degree makes too much difference. I think ^e 
important thing is what she needs to know and what materials 
to use. Going back to this other one, the previous question, I thi^ 
the teacher needs to know her educational psyciiolo^ 

of the various age groups, as well as her J depends entirely 

apply them according to the age group. ^ But I ^ 

upon what the teacher herself needs ana not on the degree. 

At this point I think a master's degree is 
very happy when I have completed mine; I have so much to learn. 

I think it would be helpful for some. I can't see it for the 
nursing field. 

I think so, for a top-level position. The 
have a doctor’s degree, but it is not necessary for the instru..tor . 



The Ma.ior Problems of the llu rse Instructor 
In responding to the question. Could you identify one 

vnv or other nurse instructors have encountered in teaching in th j£ 
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program?, the nurse instructors identified four categories of major conce^. 

In order of importance they are: the lack of time, the need for criteria for 
selection of learning experiences, the insecurity of the teacher in the class- 
room, and interpersonal relationships* Their general statements were: 

I find I don't have enough time to do everything I want to do. 

There are always so many other things that you have to do: your obliga* 
tions to the college, attending meetings, and attending social functions 
with other people on the campus. It seems for nurses you never have 
time to get together socially as the other instructors do. There is 
very little opportunity to meet with students to discuss their problems. 
The way the schedule is set up there isn't enough time to do anything 
other than teaching. 

Of course we always feel the pressure of time --there is not enough 
time to get in all the things we want to get in. We'd like to try a lot 
of different methods, but again we end up using the one which accomplishes 
the most in the least period of time but which does not always give us 
the variety or the chance for experimentation in methods that we'd like. 

I think another problem lies in the interpersonal relations and the pub- 
lic relations involved in working in an agency where we are the out- 
siders. We are the guests. This means that the person has to be willing 
to give and take and work along with other people in the agency, althou^ 
it is not always an ideal situation. I think these are probably some of 
our greatest problem areas— a lack of time and difficult public and in- 
terpersonal relations involved. 

Mrs. was talking about the program they've set up in 

where they actually are going to have instructors go to a workshop or 
program that they have set up in order to learn how to teach in a two- 
year program. And I think that this certainly would be wonderful, be- 
cause I think there are many tines when we feel very Insecure in what 
we're trying to do, and we certainly have doubts. If we felt more secure, 
I'm sure we could do a much better Job. 

Students, I have found, come to you with personal problems of their 
own. You have to be able to maintain a professional relationship and 
still give them advice; if you become too friendly you lose their re- 
spect! They have to have respect for you, and if you put yourself on 
their level, you’re losing that respect, and if they do not respect you, 
then I don't think your teaching can be up to par. 

I don't know if it's the same in other associate degree programs, 
but there are some feelings against the students in the hospitals. Be- 
cause of this you tend to become a little too protective of the stuoen s. 
Another major problem area for me has been the lack of teaching e:q?eri- 

ence. 



The first year I tau^t I needed a great deal of help and guidance. 
I think the second year I went along with what I had done the first year 
simply because I still was not sure of myself or of my teaching. I 
didn't have time to stop and think how my teaching was, whether it was 
good or bad. I did it. This year I feel that I have a lot of ideas I 
would like to try out, but I don't feel that I have the freedom to do so 



The proverbial problem lies in knowing how much material ve shouli 
present to the students in order that they may function as good regis- 
tered nurses. There is so much material that it is hard to decide what 
is Important in terms of learning experiences. 

I think here one of our major problems has been the fact that the 
program has been set up very precisely and it is very difficult to 
change a program with innovations which would conflict with current 
practices. I feel that the problem could be identified as lack of free- 
dom of the Instructor to teach as she would like to. 

I think we need to have some criteria for the selection of learning 
experiences. I found it rather difficult the first six months in making 
up my curriculum to decide what should be delineated and what should be 
left in relation to my past ejqoerience. 

It is of interest to note, in comparing the chief administrators', nurse 
administrators', and instructors' opinions as to what constitutes the prob- 
lems of the instructor, that there is considerable difference of opinion. 

The nurse administrators' and chief administrators' comments Indicate actual 
teaching methods as the instructor's greatest problem, with interpersonal 
relationships the second major concern. The Instructors actually feel that 
lack of time is their greatest problem, with selection of learning experi- 
ences and classroom techniques the second largest problem, and Interpersonal 
relationships the third. 

When the nurse instructors were asked. Have you any suggestions to make 
for preparation that might help overcome these problems?, ei^t respondents 
did not have any solution, two were interested in student teaching, two sug- 
gested there should be co\irses in community college philosophy, two felt the 
university had a responsibility to help the nurse administrators delineate 
their duties, one was concerned with better test-making, and one was concerned 
with more work in interpersonal relations. Curiously enou^, when these same 
Instructors were asked to Identify preparation necessary for achievement of 
the abilities and competencies needed to teach in the community college pro- 
gram, there were twenty-one responses from sixteen instructors. In reviewing 
all the comments concerned with the preparation needed, those instructors who 
did comment were consistent, while those who did not offer a solution mi^t 
possibly have been of the opinion that to reiterate ml^t seem repetitious. 
Most of the respondents who had no solution were fairly definite in their 
opinion that the university could not help solve their problems. Their com- 
ments were:. 

I think in relation to freedom of instructors this is something 
that has to be a two-way, two-pronged program. The director of a pro- 
gram certainly needs to ^ve her responsibilities delineated so that 
she knows where and just how much control she should have over the pro- 
gram and how much the faculty should be able to plan for themselves . 

On the other hand, instructors who are well prepared and are sure of 
what they are doing may be convinced that something is worth a try. I 
think in keeping with the philosophy of the community college movement 
that they should be able to make such attempts a worthwhile Innovation. 
When something is tried that doesn't work out, an instructor should be 
free to try something new. The community college program is not going 
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to proceed too far from xhe traditional if we have to sit hack and do 
things the way they were done hefore. It*s still in an experimented 
stage, and I think we’re doing too little in the way of evaluation of 
our program. We're not making use of a lot of instructional materials 
that we could. I think we waste time in the instruction itself and are 
not always sure of what is important and what isn't. Sometimes we stress 
the things that don't need emphasis and slide hy over some of the areas 
which €0*e most important. 

There should he a clear-cut understanding of what the instructor is 
supposed to do and idiat the administrator, \diatever her title may he, is 
responsible for doing. I think that there are certain things that are 
definitely the responsibility of one person rather than another. I 
think the instructor should have the freedom to he able to teach as she 
wishes. If there is a question in her mind or a question in the coor- 
dinator's mind, there will never he any rapport unless it’s set down 
some place definitely, so that it can he established, this is what you 
do, this is what she does, this is what the instructors do. This I 
think should he a part of our commvmity college education at the laniver- 
sity. 



Student teaching would he of vs^.ue, and also more emphasis on the 
philosophy behind the associate degree program. Vhat is to he es^ected, 
\diat the instructors are to produce, and not try to compare the students 
with a baccalaureate program. 

I think a great deal of stress should he placed on the interpersonal 
relations and the ability to get along with people. 

The following statement reveals the point of view of several of the re- 
spondents who did not feel university preparation could help with their prob- 
lems: 



I don't see how preparation in a college coiild help us to overcome 
these problems. I think this is a problem that is within the situation 
itself. That is, it is one of our problems here. How do we overcome 
these problems? It is something that we have to work out. I don't see 
how a senior college could help us to overcome, for example, the prob- 
lem of communications. 



Chapter T/ 
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Participants in the study identified five major areas of concern: com- 
munity college philosophy, functions and responsibilities of nurse faculty 
members, the image of the nurse facility member, problems encountered by nurse 
faculty members, and the kind of preparation needed to help meet the respon- 
sibilities and overcome the problems of nurse instructors in the community 
college . 

In considering the respondents' interpretations of these five areas, 
certain conclusions can be drawn from their opinions regarding the kind of 
preparation needed to produce a person capable of taking her rightful place 
in the community college setting. 

The implications these conclusions have for the preparation of teachers 
of nursing in the community college are also considered in this chapter. 



Conclusions 



Conclusions vhich appear justified on the basis of the findings of this 
study are: 

1. The functions and responsibilities of the nurse teacher are the same 
as those of any other instructor, with the additional responsibility of the 
extended campus. 

a. The extended campus responsibility Tfrais not only one of interper- 
sonal relations, but the chief administrators' concern over the 
'fatal* connotation of a nursing student's error (i.e., a wrong 
dose of medicine may be a matter of life and death while a wrong 
dose of philosophy is not). 

b. The most Important function of any community college teacher is 
to teach, with student advisement taking second priority. 

c. As stated by the non -nurse respondents, fulfillment of functions 
and responsibilities was not absolute. Nurse administrators, on 
the contrary, ea^ressed closer agreement that these functions and 
responsibilities were being discharged. 

d. There is a difference between community college nurse instructors' 
functions and responsibilities and those of nurse instructors in 
other settings. 

e. Althougpi there is agreement that the above-stated difference in 
responsibilities does exist, there is no agreement as to ^y this 
is so. 
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2. The nurse instructor in order to he competent must he an expert prac- 
titioner of nursing, he shilled in the techniques of interpersonal relations, 
have a hroad general educational background, and he skilled in teaching* 

a. The chief administrators consider courses in community college 
philosophy euad student teaching essential to the curriculum in the 
preparation of all instructors for community colleges provided the 
student teaching is one of active participation rather than obser- 
vation . 

h. The nurse administrators considered evaluation devices (i.e., how 
to tests, how to select learning experiences, and how students 
learn), community college philosophy, and interpersonal relations 
important in the preparation of nurse instructors for community 
colleges . 

c. The nurse instructors felt that student teaching and teaching 
methods are of prime importance in any program to he set up to 
prepare nurse instructors for community college work. 

d. According to the evidence submitted in the data, the community 
college Instructor of nursing is not prepared to take her place in 
the community college setting. 

e. All respondents felt that a post-master’s degree as such is not 
essential for community college teachers, hut that further prep- 
aa»tion in terms of individual enrichment is. 

3 . In the opinion of all respondents, the outstanding instructor should 
he interested in students and their problems, must have an excellent education 
in the subject she is teaching, and must he an expert in the practice of 
nursing. In addition, she must have a hroad general education, a genuine 
interest in community service, flexibility of personality, and a fondness for 
people • 

a. The typical instructor knows his subject matter hut lacks the 
enthusiasm of the outstanding Instructor. 

h. The average nurse Instructor is much like the outstanding instruc- 
tor in any other program, owing to her profound enthusiasm for 
educating students to become members of the nursing profession. 

c. Prom evidence submitted, nurse Instructors neither are, nor feel 
that they are, an integral part of the general faculty. 

4 . The chief administrators and the nurse administrators see as the major 
problems of the nurse instructors lack of knowledge in the actual teaching 
methods and inability in interpersonal relations. Nurse instructors, on the 
contrary, identify their problems as lack of time to accomplish what they 
would like, lack of criteria for selection of learning experiences, and in- 
security in the classroom and in Interpersonal relations. 

a. According to the data in this study, nurse instructors appear to 
be very ineffective in doing long-range planning and in problem 
solving of the type needed to make their instruction more effective. 
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“d. For nurse instructors In the community college no one does the Job 
alone. The nisrse instructor may well have to revise her concept of 
teaching, for college teaching is a cooperative task of many schol- 
ars. We need nurse instructors who are expert in a variety of 
areas, but none needs to be universally e:q)ert. 

5. The community college is a new type of college visibly different from 
other types of colleges. 

a. The primary feature distinguishing the community college from other 
types of colleges is its philosophy of community service. 

b. In general, the faculty in a community college understands and sup- 
ports this philosophy. 

c. The understanding and support of the community colleges came about, 
in part, througpi in-service education programs. 



Implications 

As the data used for this study were analyzed and conclusions formulated, 
a number of implications became evident to the investigator. Althou^ all of 
these Implications may not be immediately apparent, the investigator >rlll in 
the following pages outline those inferences considered most deserving of at- 
tention or possible implementation. 

Implications in a Review of 
Community College Philosophy 

This study has shown that there is a need for formulating clearly the 
philosophy and background of the community college movement. There is a need, 
furthermore, for a course in community college philosophy in the pre-service 
education of instructors preparing to teach in community colleges. For those 
who have been teaching in other settings and who have transferred to the com- 
munity college, there is a need for in-service education programs set up with- 
in the employing institution itself that will enable the community college 
teacher of nursing to do a better Job more quickly. Ih this respect the 
thinking of the community college personnel resembles that of Diekhoff, who 
believes : 



The college teacher has always learned his Job, if at all, by 
doing it. The process can be speeded up, however, especially for re- 
cruits into the profession, if colleges will accept responsibility for 
the orientation of their new colleagues into the profession.*^ 

Implications in a Review of the Functions and 
Responsibilities of the Nurse Instructor 

The evidence submitted in this study has clearly demonstrated the chief 
administrators * concern with the life and death element and other components 



1 . Jdsin S. Dlekhoff, The Domain of the Faculty . New York, Harper and Bro- 
thers, 195^# p. 61. 
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of the nurse instructors* responsibility. It would seem imperative^ there- 
fore, that some kind of relationship he established whereby the nurse instruc- 
tors, nurse administrators, chief administrators, and general faculty could 
come together for discussion of such elements of responsibility. 

It would seem wise for agencies preparing personnel for community col- 
leges to establish a course which would be required of all nursing personnel 
and chief administrators preparing for commmity college work. This course 
would have as its major emphasis community college education for nursing. 

The need for this kind of course is clearly established in the comments made 
by the chief administrators. These administrators do not take an active part 
in the nursing program for one of two reasons: either they feel nursing is 
exactly the same as any other program, or they feel that nursing is different. 
Whichever the reason, the fact remains that chief administrators need to know 
more about the nursing department, so that they will be able to make intel- 
ligent decisions about issues such as the life and death element Just as they 
would about any other educational issue, rather than make decisions guided by 

emotion . 

For the community college teacher, teaching is her most important func- 
tion. The nurse instructor must accordingly be prepared to teach in some con- 
tent area. If the most important function of a community college teacher is 
to teach, then she must be tau^t ^ to inqpart knowledge. The data in this 
study have clearly shown that graduate institutions preparing nurse instruc- 
tors for community college work must have programs in student teaching. This 
stiident teaching shoxald furnish contact with all the important phases of a 
teacher's activity, both in and out of school. Contact with educational prob- 
lems should be long and continuous and distributed throughout the period of 
professional study. This would include teaching in the fields of major in- 
terest, as well as getting to know the students and their problems almost as 
well as does the master teacher. 

The assignments in student teaching should be made on the basis of indi- 
vidual needs, i.e., someone who has taught for ten years in another setting 
would need a different emphasis than someone ^o has never tau^t. The peri- 
od of student teaching should be Increased each week to provide for familiar- 
ity with the total teaching situation. All phases of student teaching, ob- 
servation, participation, and practice should be interwoven. Student teaching 
occupies a pivotal point since it provides for using the knowledge and skills 
acquired in the entire program. A real effort should be made through the 
utilization of college advisers, in cooperation with field advisers, to draw 
relationships between the student-teaching experience and all other phases of 
the student's program. The nurse Instructor should be prepared specifically 
for the community college. 

Implications in a Review of the 
Preparation of the Nurse Instructor 

General education as an essential part of the preparation of the commun- 
ity college Instructor in nursing must be such as to help the nurse instruc- 
tor not only to become better educated herself but to relate general educa- 
tion to her instructional area in such a way that the points of relationship 
between the nurse Instructor's area of content and the student's general edu- 
cation take on significance for the student. Generally speaking, this kind 
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of instruction would involve the establishing of courses with an interdisci- 
plinary approach. General education is not the responsibility of the general 
educator alone; nurse instructors must realize that imparting general educa- 
tion is their responsibility as well. On this point the President's commission 

states : 

The effectiveness of any general education program will depend on 
the quality and attitudes of those who administer and teach it. Its 
success will be commensurate with the faculty members ' recognition of 
the importance of such instruction to society and their willingness to 
assume initiative and responsibility in reorganizing instruction and 
rearranging the life of the institution to accomplish its objectives.^ 

Perhaps the greatest source of dissatisfactions among community college 
personnel is the handling of interpersonal relationships by the nurse instruc- 
tors. The nurse instructors willingly admitted their ineffectiveness, but 
then tended to excuse it on the grounds that they were overworked and were un- 
able to communicate properly with each other. The chief administrators and 
nurse administrators tended to explain the inability of the nurse instructor 
to establish sound relationships as a problem of personality. Hagen's comments 
are most revealing in the area of interpersonal relations: 

One wonders how nurses can view the patient as a suffering human 
being and treat him as an individual while, at the same time, completely 
neglecting to treat other individuals as human beings. Evidently the 
emphasis on the patient has not generalized to other individuals. 

If nurse instructors are to have help in improving their ability to de- 
velop good interpersonal relations, they must receive adequate instruction in 
group dynamics, with application of this instruction in their student teaching. 

Uhfortunately, the teacher preparation institution cannot assume total 
responsibility for equipping the nurse instructor with the ability to employ 
good interpersonal relations. The problem goes back to the basic programs, for 
it is here that interpersonal relations must be started. They must be lived 
as well as taught. In-service education programs can do a great service in 
this area through planned discussion of actual problem areas facing the faculty. 

Another source of conflict among community college personnel stemmed from 
the programs of pre-service preparation for teachers of nursing. Ohe problem 
of what should constitute pre-service preparation was fairly well defined, but 
when this preparation was discussed in terms of academic degrees the master's 
degree was felt to be adequate. This presents a paradox. The administrators 



2. Higher Education for American Democracy: A Beport of the President's, 
Commission on Higher Education . New York, Harper and Brothers, 194b, Vol« 

3 . Elizabeth Hagen, "Effective and Ineffective Behaviors in Leadership 
Positions in Nursing Service Administration in General Hospitals," mimeographed 
study, Institute of Research euad Service in Nursing Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia Uhiversity, New York, 1959* 
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would like to see their nurse instructors well qualified with a broad back- 
ground in general education, competency in teaching, and an excellent background 
in their o\m subject matter areas. What they are asking for cannot, however, 
be accomplished in the master's program as we know it today. Whitehead says: 

In the schools of antiquity philosophers aspired to impart wisdom, 
in modern colleges our humbler aim is to teach subjects. The drop from 
the divine wisdom, which was the goal of the ancients, to textbook 
knowledge of subjects, which is achieved by the moderns, marks an edu- 
cational failure, sustained throu^ the ages. I am not maintaining 
that in the practice of education the ancients were more successful than 
ourselves. ... My point is that, at the dawn of E\a?opean civilization, 
men started with full ideas which should inspire education, and that 
gradually our ideads have sunk to the level of our practice. 

It seems \anreasonable to expect the present master's program to provide 
the background necessary for the adequate fulfillment of the role of the in- 
structor of nursing as perceived by the chief administrators, nurse adminis- 
trators, and the instructors themselves. 

On the basis of the findings of this study an examination and evaluation 
of the present master's degree programs should be made to ascertain whether 
community college personnel are expecting a master's degree to do something for 
\diich it was not intended. Furthermore, consideration should be given to ex- 
tending the master's degree for community college instructors of nursing beyond 
the minimum program. In view of the evidence collected for this study, the 
requirement for the nurse instructor in general education should be closely 
examined with a view to broadening the course content as well as increasing the 
credit-hour requirement. 

Ihipllcations in a Review of the 
Tma&e of the Murse Instructor 

Curiously enou^, although the average nurse Instructor comes closer to 
possessing all the qualities of the outstanding instructor than do instructors 
in any other program in the community college, the nurse instructors felt their 
scholarship in almost all areas except in the field of nursing was limited as 
compared with other faculty members; nurse instructors were therefore hesitant 
about accepting committee assignments. They were very silent in faculty meet- 
ings and seemed to lack self-confidence. 

!Rie implication here is clear: if nurse instructors are to work coopera- 
tively and comfortably with those in other disciplines they must be educated 
in these disciplines. Nursing education must move out into the mainstream of 
education. Pre-service programs for the preparation of nurse instructors for 
community colleges must supply courses that will help the student to become 
knowledgeable in disciplines other than her own. 

In the preparation of nurse instructors, nurse educators have a real re- 
sponsibility for helping them to see that nursing education is not different 



4. Alfred North Whitehead, The Atma of Education . New York, Bie Macmillan 
Company, 1929^ P* ^5* 
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from other forms of education, that it shares many problems in common with 
other disciplines. The nurse instructor must be helped to realize that she is 
first of all an instructor and that her vehicle of instruction is nursing. 

The teacher -preparing agency alone cannot bring about acceptance by nurse 
instructors of the fact that nursing education has problems and educational 
reauirements similar to or even identical with those in other fields. The em- 
nloying institution also has a responsibility for helping the nurse instructor 
to utilize the talents she brings with her and to increase her competence. 

This may be done by a well organized program of in-service education. 

Implications in a Review of Problems 
Encountered by the Nurse Instructor 

The major problem for nurse instructors was one of lack of time to dis- 
charge all of their responsibilities. Closely associated with this was the 
lack of criteria for selection of learning experiences. This suggests that 
nurse instructors need to be taii^t the difference between essential elements 
of instruction and nonessential elements of instruction. The teacher of nurs- 
ing must be tau^t that all things are not equally Important, but before she 
can be tau^t what is and what is not important some decisions will have to be 
made as to what are the necessary learning eaq)eriences . If nurse instructors 
are to be helped to make these kinds of decisions, an investigation should be 
made as to how learning experiences should be selected. What is important? 
What is not? These criteria have not as yet been established. 

Suggestions for Help in Solution of 
Problems in Field of Nurse Instructor 
Preparation as Result of Rapid Eagp an- 
slon of the Commimity College 

Many of the conflicts and confusions noted in the findings of this study 
may be attributed to the rapid growth of community colleges. When any area 
of professional or academic activity expands with extreme rapidity, chaos is 
often a by-product. Althou^ ell teacher education is undergoing severe re- 
evaluation and experimental programs are being conducted in the field of prep- 
aration of nurse instructors for the community college, there is surely ro^ 
for much further ea^erimentation within the limits of the present teacher - 
preparing agencies. 

In this connection Woodring says: 

We do not know, with any certainty, how much of a good teacher *s 
effectiveness is the result of his background of professional courses, 
his practice -teaching experience, or his general or liberal education 
although we have long required all three. We do know that whatever 
program is required for certification we get some excellent teachers, 
some very poor ones, and some that are mediocre. It may be that some 
of the traits most important to good teaching are not greatly altered 
by any training program and that the selection of teachers is at least 
as important as their education.^ 



5 . Paul Woodring, New Directions in Teacher Education . New York, The 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 1957 ^ P« &!• 
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It would seem desirable for commuiiity college nursing personnel to c^e 
together to discuss the issues involved in preparing teachers of nursing or 
the community college. The regular meetings of the Educational Administrates, 
Consultants, and Teachers section of the American Nurses Association would be 
an ideal setting in which to initiate such a discussion program. The possi- 
bilitv of developing a new organization of community college nursing personnel 
on a Ltional level is worth considering. If our present organizational frame- 
work (i.e.. Department of Diploma and Associate Degree Programs of the National 
League for Nursing) is not meeting the needs of these collegiate programs, 
Sd not a new group, with common interests, be formed? Without question 
there appears to be a need to exchange ideas. 



In conclusion, the investigator would like to point out that agencies pre- 
paring teachers of nursing for the community college face one of the greatest 
challenges of our time. As the population continues to expand, more and more 
community college teachers will be needed. Now is the time to lay a fira 
f^datiL on wMch to build the future preparation of teachers of nursing for 

the community college of tomorrow. 
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APPENDIX A 



Name 

Thais L. Ashkenas 
Hazel Blakeney 

prances Covert 

Robert P. Daniel 

Fred K* Eshleman 

Ndncy C. Fell 

Robert Greennan 

Jerri Hh.nsen 
Josephine Klrchner 

Stephanie Klrcheck 

William B. Langsdorf 

Raymond A. Miller 

William Miller 
Edwin H. Miner 

Marilyn Moak 



INDIVIDUALS INTERVIEWED 
Position 

Instructor in Nursing 

Chairman I Division of 
Nursing 

Co-Chairman^ Department 
of Nursing 

President 

Dean 

Instructor in Nursing 

Director of the Day 
Division 

instructor in Nursing 
Instructor in Nursing 

Instructor in Nursing 

President^ former 
President of Pasadena 
City College 

President^ Former Dean 
Falrlei£^ Dickinson 
Uhiversity 

President 

Former President 



Coordinator of School 
of Nursing 



Institution 



Orange County Community 
College 

Virginia State College^ 
Norfolk^ Virginia 
Division 

Falrleigh Dickinson 
Uhiversity 

Virginia State College 
Petersburg! Virginia 

Henry Ford Community 
College 

Fairlel^ Dickinson 
University 

Orange County Community 
College 

Weber College 

Henry Ford Community 
College 

Orange County Community 
College 

Orange County Community 
College 



York Junior College 



Weber College 

Orange County Coomtunlty 
College 

Virginia Ihtermont 
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Name 



Position 



Institution 



Marlon S* Mosher 
*Fostine Reddick 
Catherine J. Rohhlns 
Lillian H. Shepard 



Margaret June Simpson 



Naiter R. Sindllnger 



Marjorie P. Somers 



Dorothea M. Spears 



Doris Storm 



Ruth S. Swenson 



Virginia Swift 



Mhrlene Tartar 



Mary Topalls 



Instructor of Nursing 
Director of Nursing 
President 

Associate Professor 
of Nursing 

Coordinator of Nursing 
Program 

Associate Professor of 

Education 

Former Dean 



Coordinator Medical- 
Surgical Nursing 

Instructor in Nursing 



Instructor in Nursing 

Director^ Associate 
Degree Program in 
Nursing 

Instructor in Nursing 

Instructor in Nursing 

Chairman, Department 
of Nursing 



Eleanor A* Tourtlllott Coordinator of Nursing 

Program 



Floyd V . Turner 
Lillian A. Vosloh 

Ruth Wu 

Lucille V. Young 



President 

Chairman, Department 
of Nursing 

Instructor in Nursing 



Assistant Professor 
of Nursing 



Pasadena City College 

Norfolk Community Hospited 

Pasadena City College 

Virginia State College, 
Norfolk Division 

Orange County Community 
College 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University 

Orange County Community 
College 

Weber College 



Orange County Community 
College 

Pasadena City College 
Weber College 



Virginia Intermont College 

Virginia Intermont College 

Falrlelgh Dickinson 
university 

Henry Ford Commiaiity 
College 

Virginia Intermont College 
Pasadena City College 



Henry Ford Community 
College 

Virginia State College, 
Norfolk Division 



^Responsible for helping in the planning of Clinical Instruction for 
Virginia State College, Norfolk Division students. 
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APPETDIX B 



IKTER7IEV/ SCHEDULE QUESTIONS 



Questions for Chief Administrator of College 

1. What do you consider to be the philosophy of the coinmunity college? 

a. In what way does this philosophy differ from the philosophy of all other 
colleges? 

b. To what extent do you feel all members of your faculty mderstand and 
support this philosophy? 

2* When the program in nursing was being started in your community college^ 

what hind of program did you envision it being? 

a. What kind of a person were you thinking of when you appointed your nurse 
administrator? What kinds of professional qualifications and personal 
characteristics were you looking for? 

b. What kinds of responsibilities did you see her facing? 

3. What do you consider to be the functions and responsibilities of a teacher 

of nursing in a community college? 

a. Are these responsibilities different from those of Instructors in 
other programs? 

b. Are these responsibilities being fulfilled? 

c. How are they being fulfilled? 

4. What do you expect of the nurse instructor as a member of the fac\ilty? 

a. How well do you feel the n\irse instructor has fulfilled these expecta- 
tions? 

b. Do you feel the e 3 q>ectations for the nurse instructor ore different from 
instructors in other programs? 

If yes — in what way? Elaboration on this point. 

c. To what extent do you feel the preparation of the nurse instructor has 
prepared her to meet these expectations? 

5. Do you think a community college teacher needs preparation beyond the 

Master's degree? 

a. Discxiss this further, please . 
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6. For the next q\;u3Stion: Would you think about a conmunlty college instruc- 
tor, not a nurse, you have known who was particularly outstanding? 

a. Would you tell me what it was that made this person outstanding? 

b. What was he or she teaching? 

c. Now would you think about the typical instructor; in what ways was he 
or she like this person, in what ways was he or she different? 

d. Now would you think about the typical nurse instructor; in what ways 
was she like your outstanding Instructor? 

e. In what particular ways had she fallen short? What were some of her 
weaknesses? 

7* Have you ever employed a nurse instructor who has had her previous teach- 
ing experience in a baccalaureate program? 

a. How well did she fit into this program? 

b. What were some of her strengths; her weaknesses? 

c. Do you believe these strengths and weaknesses were related to her 
former teaching experience, or would this person in your opinion have 
had these strengths and weaknesses regardless of the kind of program 
she had been in? 

d. From these experiences, have you formed any Judgments? 

6. Have you ever employed a nurse instructor who has had her previous 
teaching experience in a hospital program? 

a. How well did she fit into this program? 

b. What were some of her strengths; her weaknesses? 

c. Do you believe these strengths and weaknesses were related to her 
former teaching experience, or would this person in your opinion have 
had these strengths and weaknesses regardless of the kind of program 
she had been in? 

d. From these experiences, have you formed any Judgments? 

9. Consider the nurse instructors you have had in your program from the 

standpoint of a teacher and a member of the faculty of a community college. 

a. Have they fulfilled the expectations of these roles? 

b. To what extent do you feel the preparation of the nurse instructor 
has prepared her for this twofold role? 
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c. In vhat aspects do you feel the n\n:se instructor has had the greatest 
difficulty? 

d. Are these problems similar to the problems of instructors in other 
programs? 

e. What suggestions do you have for preparation that would help overcome 
these difficulties? 

10. If you could have the kind of nurse instructor you wanted, what wculd 
she be like? 
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Questions for Nurse Administrator 

1. What do you consider to he the philosojdiy of the community college? 

a. In vhat vay does this philosophy differ from the philosophy of all 
other colleges? 

b. To vhat extent do you feel all members of your faculty understand and 
support this philosophy? 

2* What do you consider to be the fimctlons and responsibilities of a teacher 

of nursing in a community college? 

a* Are these responsibilities different from those of Instructors in other 
programs? 

b. Are these responsibilities being fulfilled? 

c. Hov are they being fulfilled? 

d. Do you see the nursing instructors' responsibilities in the commxmlty 
college program the same as or different from those in other nursing 
programs? 

e* What are the competencies and abilities necessary to meet the respon- 
sibilities of the nurse instructor in a community college? 

f . What preparation do you think might be helpful in achieving these 
abilities and competencies more quickly? 

3* What do you expect of the nurse instructor as a member of the faculty? 

a. Hov well do you feel the niorse instructor has f;ilfllled these 
expectations? 

b. Do you feel the expectations for the nurse instructor are different 
from Instructors in other programs? If yes — in vhat vay? Elaboration 
on this point. 

c. To vhat extent do you feel the preparation of the nurse instructor has 
prepared her to meet these expectations? 

U. For the next questions: Would you think about a community college instruc- 
tor of nursing vho you thought vas particularly outstanding? 

a. Would you tell me vhat it vas that made this person outstanding? 

b. Nov, vould you think about the typical nurse Instructor; in vhat vays 
vas she like your outstanding instructor? 

c. In vhat particular vays had she fallen short; vhat vere some of her 
veaknesses? 




Have you ever employed a nurse instructor vho has had her previous 
teaching experience in a baccalaureate program? 

a. How well did she fit into this program? 

b. What were some of her strengths; her weaknesses? 

c. Do you believe these strengths and weaknesses were related to her former 
teaching eaq^eriences, or would this person in your opinion have had 
these strengths and weaknesses regardless of the kind of program she 
had been in? 

d. From these experiences^ have you formed any judgments? 

6. Have you ever employed a nurse instructor who has had her previous teach- 
ing experience in a hospital program? 

a. How well did she fit into this program? 

b. Vhat were some of her strengths; her weaknesses? 

c. Do you believe these strengths and weaknesses were related to her 
former teaching e^qperience, or would this person in your opinion have 
had these strengths and weaknesses regardless of the kind of program 
she had been in? 

d. From these experiences « have you formed any judgnents? 

7» Have your nursing instructors had any student-teaching experience? 

a. Was this more the observation type or did they assume some responsi- 
bility for the actual teaching? 

b. V/ould it have been helpfiil for you and your instructors if they had 
had student-teaching eaqperlence in a community college? 

c. Could you please elaborate? 

8. Do you think a community college teacher needs preparation beyond the 
Master's degree? 

a. Discuss this further^ please. 

9. Consider the nurse instructors you have had in your program from the 
standpoint of a teacher and a member of the faculty of a community college. 

a. Hdve they fulfilled the expectations of these roles? 

b. To what extent do you feel the preparation of the nurse instructor has 
prepared her for this twofold role? 




c. In vhat aspects do you feel the niirse Instructor has had the greatest 
difficulty^ 

d. Are these problems similar to the problems of instructors in other 
programs? 

e. What suggestions do you have for preparation that vould help overcome 
these difficulties? 

• If you co\2ld have the hind of nurse instructor you vanted> vhat vould 
she be like? 
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Questions for Nurse Instructor 



1. Hov long liave you taught in the community college program? 

a. Hhve you taught anywhere else? 

b. Vlhat ways do you see the community college program differing from other 
programs? 

c. In what ways do you see the requirements^ academic and personal, of 
instructors of nursing in community college programs, differing from 
other nursing programs? 

2. As a member of the faculty, what do you see as your responsibilities? 

a. Do other nursing instructors you have spoken with feel this way, too? 

b. Is this true of your colleagues who are not nurses? 

c. Vttiat axe the competencies and abilities necessary to meet these re- 
sponsibilities? 

d. What preparation do you think mi^t have helped you and others to 
achieve these abilities axid competencies more quickly? 

3* In your student teaching, did you have enough opportunity to take full 
charge of a classroom? 

a. If you didn't have €iny student-teaching esgperience, would it have 
helped you to have had some? 

b. Do you think it would be of particular Importance where you had this 
e:^erience, whether in a senior college or a community college? 

4. Do you think a community college teacher needs preparation beyond the 
Master's degree? 

a. Discuss this further, please. 

3* Could you identify one or two major problems you or other nurse instruc- 
tors may have encountered in teaching in this program? 

a. Have you any suggestions to make for preparation that wotQ.d help 
overcome these problems? 

6. Knowing what you know now about teaching in this program and given the 
opportunity to develop a program for the preparation of nurse Instructors, 
what would be your suggestions? 
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